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“There’s your One-Ninety, Bill-between the D-21 and the D-15!” 


Down by the station early in the morning, a 
flatcar full of farm power makes a pretty sight. 
Whether they come by rail or highway hauler, 
you’ve got to look fast to see Big Orange tractors 
in town like this. They’re riding a one-way ticket 
to productivity, and in the next few days they 
will be rolling over the countryside, working the 
soil. Bill here has been itching to take command 
of that great all-new One-Ninety, the one that 









































does more work with less effort than any 5-bottom hungry D-21 at the rear of the car. The 7-plow 

tractor ever did before. He can see himself up on giant that runs a full 8 tons of muscle without an 

that contoured seat, right hand resting easy on the ounce of fat. The giant D-21 and the all-new 

unique console control, with the long low hood in One-Ninety are both big machines to make big 

front and day-long fuel tank at his back—master farming profitable. But every tractor shown here, 

of a tractor built to go! No wonder Bill’s down to the versatile 4-plow D-17 and the hustling 3-plow 

meet the train just ahead of the neighbor who’s D-15, too, was built by The Tractor People to help 

getting delivery of the other Allis-Chalmers Big make more money for farm people. We think one 

Orange brute—the massive, high-production, acre- of them is bound to be your tractor! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS • THE TRACTOR PEOPLE • CALGARY, EDMONTON, REGINA, ST. HYACINTHE, TORONTO, WINNIPEG 







































THERE’S A BUMPER CROP OF PRIZES IN THE 
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-NEW 1965 GMC 2-TON TRUCK 

PLUS 5 TONS OF ELEPHANT BRAND FERTILIZER 


A modern workhorse with all the features to make it a valuable extra hand on your farm! 
Ready for action and profit—yours with 5 tons of dependable Elephant Brand fertilizers! 


20 ADDITIONAL PRIZES 


EACH 1 TON OF HIGH-QUALITY ELEPHANT BRAND FERTILIZER 
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ELEPHANT BRAND FERTILIZERS ARE PROVED 
IN PERFORMANCE-THEY PAY OFF IN PROFIT! 
SEE YOUR ELEPHANT BRAND DEALER NOW! 


Get your entry in today! This exciting 
contest is open to all farmers in Western Canada. 
It’s the biggest contest in the West—brought to 
you by the leading fertilizer in the West. And the 
prizes are the best in the West! The 1965 GMC 
2-ton truck is built for years of service—and 
Elephant Brand Fertilizers have been paying big 
dividends in higher farm profits for more than 
30 years. They're quality products through and 


through. High analysis for greater value. Water- 
soluble for faster action. Uniform-sized pellets 
for faster, more efficient application. It's the most 
complete line of fertilizers in the West. And your 
Elephant Brand Dealer has the equipment and 
service to back it up—plus all the experience 
you need to help you plan a profitable fertilizer 
program. See him soon! 


JUST FIND THE WINNING WORD 

Read the following paragraph—figure out the missing words— 
then print them in the spaces marked below. 
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IT’S EASY AND IT’S FUN! Here's a contest 
the whole family can enjoy! Just find the winning 
word in the puzzle game at the right. Fill in the entry 
form with your answer. Then drop by your Elephant 
Brand Dealer and have him sign your entry 

You can enter as often 
as you like, right up to closing date March 15th. Com¬ 
plete Rules and additional Entry Forms are available 
from your Elephant Brand dealer. Selected contestants, 
to win, must correctly answer a skill-testing question, 
and prizes may be awarded regionally. Enter now—en¬ 
ter often! 


Win with the Best! 


UNSCRAMBLE THEM—AND YOU HAVE THE WINNING WORD! 

Here's a clue: To make yours higher, fertilize with high-quality 
Elephant Brand—the best in the West! 

Here’s my winning word_ 


NAME... 

ADDRESS. 

PROVINCE.TELEPHONE. . 

(Please Print) 

I HAVE ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 


(number) 

This Entry has been signed by my Elephant Brand Dealer. 

DEALER'S SIGNATURE. 

DEALER’S ADDRESS. 


Elephant Brand fertilizers 

The most complete line of Fertilizers in the West 

























Cheese Men 
Look to Exports 


DELEGATES to the 32nd annual 
meeting of the Ontario Cheese Pro¬ 
ducers Association and Marketing 
Board in Ottawa in January heard 
conflicting opinions on the worth of 
the Federal Government’s subsidy 
program for cheese producers. Mar¬ 
keting Board President Hector 
Arnold expressed disappointment 
with the Federal Government’s de¬ 
cision last year to discontinue a flat 
payment of 30c per cwt. for cheese 
milk, and to replace it with a sub¬ 
sidy of 3.6d lb. on all Canada First 
Grade cheese. He contended (and 
he was supported later by a resolu¬ 
tion from the floor) that this placed 
the smaller cheese factory at a dis¬ 
advantage to the larger, more mod¬ 
ern plant. On the other hand, F. D. 
Murphy of the Canada Department 
of Agriculture, and Lucien Lamou- 
reaux, the Liberal M.P. for Stor¬ 
mont, both stated flatly that the new 
system was not only working well, 
it was resulting in higher prices for 
cheese milk, and a great improve¬ 
ment in the grade and quality of 
cheese. Mr. Murphy pointed out 
that cheese milk prices in August 
and September of 1964 were from 
10<S to 14c a cwt. higher than for 
the same months 1 year ago under 
the 30«f cwt. subsidy. 

While Murphy may have felt that 
the subsidy program was responsible 
at least in part for the higher cheese 
milk prices. Hector Arnold didn’t 
share this view. Pointing out that 
cheese prices on the Belleville Ex¬ 
change reached as high as 39 tj; for 
rounds, and 40%^ for squares early 
in November, he stated, “Cheese 
plants this past season have paid 
the highest price on record for milk, 
and I think I should point out that 
this increase in price was the direct 
result of action of your board and 
certainly not caused by any general 
increase in milk prices, or even 
other farm commodity prices.” . . . 
He estimated that the increased re¬ 
turn to Ontario cheese milk pro¬ 
ducers would amount to $7 to $8 
millions. 

While both Mr. Murphy and Mr. 
Arnold were partly right, it can 
probably be more accurately stated 
that the strengthening of these 
prices was due to the fact that the 
market for Canadian cheddar was 
strong, and the supply was short. 

What of the British market? G. 
P. Gomersell, of Levell and Christ¬ 
mas, one of the larger British food 
distributors and one of Canada’s 
best customers, told the delegates at 
the meeting that “there is room for 
more good Ontario cheese on our 
market, but how much more will of 
course depend on price levels.” 
Canadian cheese, when it reaches 
the U.K., must be cured for several 
months before it is ready for cutting. 
The storage, interest charges and 
other costs and commissions in¬ 
crease the price by about 8 V 21 * lb. 
over the purchase price here. With¬ 
out saying so, Mr. Gomersell made 
it clear that Canadian producers 
should not push this matter of price 
too vigorously if they wish to retain 
the interest of the British buyer, 


who knows that New Zealand, Aus¬ 
tralian, and domestic cheese, while 
somewhat inferior in quality, is 
more attractively priced. 

Mr. Gomersell reminded the dele¬ 
gates that the trend toward self- 
service stores and supermarkets in 
Britain is causing a serious reap¬ 
praisal of the market for our tradi¬ 
tional large, round 90-lb. cheeses. 
The British merchant is demanding 
more and more of the 40-lb. rind¬ 
less squares which lend themselves 
to cutting and repackaging. He ap¬ 
pealed to the board to give in¬ 
creased attention to the demands for 
these blocks, and to see to it that 
they have the same high quality of 
maturity as the famous Stiltons. “If 
your rindless blocks fail to live up to 
the standard, then is it worth all 
the extra care and attention to pro¬ 
duce raw milk, rindless cheese?” he 
asked. 

While the matter never really 
came to the floor of the meeting, 
there is evidence that Ontario 
cheese producers are worried about 
the possibility of their neighbors in 
Quebec moving into the British mar¬ 
ket, capitalizing on the market de¬ 
velopment program that has been 
financed by the Ontario producers. 
Last year, Ontario cheese producers 
contributed more than $600,000 to 
finance the storage and export of 
cheese to overseas (chiefly British) 
markets. In Quebec, there is no such 
marketing board, or no such pro¬ 
ducer financed program, but the 
cheese makers and wholesalers 
there have been able to capitalize on 
the Ontario promotion, and the 
shortage of product. Quebec sales 
are growing rapidly. This is a sore 
spot with Ontario producers. The 
Ontario board guarantees its cheese, 
and it has very seldom had to re¬ 
place any of the product. Some 
early Quebec shipments were not of 
extremely high quality, and some 
complaints were lodged. Ontario 
producers fear for their reputation, 
and a resolution asking the amend¬ 
ment of Federal regulations to pro¬ 
vide that all Ontario cheese be so 
labeled was approved by the meet¬ 
ing in Ottawa. A similar resolution 
was passed by the annual meeting 
of the Ontario Federation of Agri¬ 
culture in Toronto in November. 
The move, described by officials as 
a mere formality, would not exclude 
Quebec cheese from the market, but 
it would enable shippers and buyers 
to identify Ontario cheese when it 
reaches its destination. 

From all of this it would appear 
that the prospects for 1965 are 
bright. There is keen demand for 
good Ontario cheese on all markets, 
the price prospects are good, and 
producers have been alerted to the 
need to meet changing preferences 
by the buyers. All that remains is 
to find some way, some incentive, 
to direct more milk into this mar¬ 
ket. Price has increased but it has 
not wholly solved the problem. Per¬ 
haps the answer lies with Ontario’s 
Dairy Industry Inquiry Committee, 
and its long - awaited report. — Don 
Ritson. V 
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This wasn’t intended to be a pretty pic¬ 
ture and it isn’t. It does drive home the 
point that world trade in farm products is 
a matter of concern to more than just farm 
people. In these days of surpluses, malnu¬ 
trition is common in many parts of the 
world. This African child is suffering from 
protein deficiency. 
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In a series of articles beginning in this 
Lewington takes a hard look at export trade 
some of the problems bedeviling it, and some of the opportunities that car 
be grasped not only by farm people and farm groups, but by the country as 
a whole. It is time to act, not only in our own interests, but because of oui 
responsibilities to people in need. 
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the S.S. Magister at Summerside, bound for Puerto Rico. The picture key¬ 
notes Peter Lewington’s series of articles on farm exports beginning in this 
issue.—Peter Lewington photo. 
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MARCH HIGHLIGHTS: Below normal temperatures are forecast from eastern 
Saskatchewan into western Ontario, with normal and above normal temp¬ 
eratures in prospect for other areas. Moisture will be heavier than 
normal from Ontario eastward. Most.of the Prairie Provinces will receive 
subnormal moisture, near normal in extreme southern parts. 
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(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. It should be 75 
per cent right for your area, but not necessarily for your farm.—Ed.) 



Alberta 

1st week 1-6: Seasonable temperatures will predominate during 

the first few days. Threatening conditions forecast 
around the 2nd precede main snow near the 4th. 

2nd week 7-13: Below normal temperatures will prevail, with cold¬ 
est weather between 10th-12th. General snow 
around 9th, 10th may be fairly heavy in south. 

3rd week 14-20: Frequent temperature changes but no extremes 
likely. Snow in north around 16th; main storm due 
to develop near 19th, following a warming trend. 

4th week 21-27: Milder by the 22nd, continuing to 26th. Some light 
snow is likely in northern sections of the province 
around the 26th. 

5th week 28-31: General snow is in prospect near the 28th, 29th. No 
extreme temperatures are forecast. 



Ontario 

1st week 1-6: Snow general on the 1st, briefly colder on the 2nd. 

Fair weather will prevail from 2nd-5th until more 
snow develops at the end of the week. 

2nd week 7-13: Colder in most sections on the 7th, 8th. Tempera¬ 
tures should rise by the 10th. Intermittent snow be¬ 
tween llth-13th will fall heavily in some spots. 

3rd week 14-20: Under clearing skies, temperatures will climb to 
mild levels at beginning of week. Some light snow 
on 17th. Colder on 18th, 19th. Snow at week end. 

4th week 21-27: Fair weather during first half of week will give way 
to light snow and cold on 25th, 26tlr. Rising tem¬ 
peratures are forecast for the end of the week. 

5th week 28-31: Moisture light, with only a minor threat around the 
28th. Mild at beginning, cooling to seasonable. 



Saskatchewan 

Intermittent light snow will fall throughout much 
of the province between the 2nd-4th, followed by 
colder air around the 5th. 


Continuing cold through 7th, 8th; moderating near 
the 9th. Stormy near the 10th, with a return to 
colder weather during last few days of the week. 

Generally unsettled, with scattered light snow on 
16th; general storminess shaping up near the 19th. 
Mild and pleasant between the two storms. 

Scattered light snow due near 22nd, 23rd, followed 
by clear skies, rising temperatures. A new storm is 
expected to move in around the 26th. 

Mild weather will give way to fairly widespread 
snow near the 29th. 



Quebec 

Changeable, unsettled weather with some snow on 
1st and more intermittently between 4th-6th. Cold 
around 4th-5th, but no extremes are forecast. 

Snow ending on 7th as cold air pushes southward 
through Quebec. Cold air will linger through the 
9th. General snow is forecast at week end. 

Colder on 14th, but warming quickly between 15th- 
17th to above normal temperatures. Light snow 
around 18th, colder at week end. 

Scattered light precipitation on 21st before more 
cold air settles in. Cold will persist through 24th. 
Week end will be stormy, with sleet and snow. 

Clear, fair weather will predominate. Cold between 
29th-31st, although no extremes expected. 




Manitoba 

1 st week 1-6: Occasional light snow is forecast for most sections 

between the 3rd and 5th followed by colder air 
expected at the close of the week. 

2nd week 7-13: Continuing cold for first 2 days, gradually moderat¬ 
ing near the 9th. More snow developing on the 
10th, 11th, followed by an influx of cold air. 

3rd week 14-20: Mild weather at the beginning of the week will be 
followed by frequent fluctuations in temperature. 
Snow is forecast between 16th-20th, some heavy. 

4th week 21-27: Continuing unsettled and occasionally stormy 
through 23rd, briefly colder near the 24th. Cloudy, 
threatening conditions forecast for week end. 

5th week 28-31: Mild on 28th, 29th, with some snow developing on 
29th. Clear skies, seasonable temperatures following. 



Atlantic Provinces 

1 st week 1-6: Relatively mild daytime temperatures forecast for 

the first few days will end as a storm brings wide¬ 
spread snow around the 4th, 5th. 

2nd week 7-13: More stormy, blustery weather will develop around 
7th, followed by cold air persisting through the 9th. 
Fair during mid-week, but stormy again by 12th. 

3rd week 14-20: Storms abate at beginning of week. Clear and 
mild between the 15th-18th, but fair weather will 
give way to wet conditions again on 19th, 20th. 

4th week 21-27: Seasonable temperatures on 21st-22nd will give way 
to cold air on 23rd. An important storm sweeping 
through at week end will bring general moisture. 

5th week 28-31: Little precipitation expected, but threatening condi¬ 
tions forecast for 29th, 30th. Colder by 30th. 


Key to Abbreviations: T, temperature; P, precipitation; CL, cooler; WM, warmer; TH, threatening; SH, showers; R-S, rain or snow. 
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Buyers' Wheat Market 


IN RECENT YEARS as countries like Aus¬ 
tralia, Argentina and France expanded their 
wheat acreage, it was inevitable that world 
wheat prices would eventually react. The reac¬ 
tion came in January when prices underwent 
sharp reductions and wheat growers began to 
fear a price war. 

Several developments finally triggered the 
price drop. In recent months, U.S. spokesmen 
have indicated grave concern that their coun¬ 
try is losing out on world markets and will 
sell only about 100 million bushels of wheat 
in cash markets this year. 

Meanwhile, the recent agreement among 
European Common Market countries on a 
common grain price provided for a fund, 
financed from levies on grain imports, which 
could be used to subsidize grain exports. 
France has begun to use this fund to move its 
big wheat crop. At the same time, Australia 
and Argentina have been trying to move their 
surpluses by offering price concessions. 

In January, Canada concluded a sale to 
China in which milling grades of wheat were 
priced at current levels, but feeding grades 
were dropped by 12 cents. This latter move 
brought the spread between feed grades and 
milling grades to about 17 cents — close to 
traditional spreads. A series of price cuts then 
took place both in the U.S. and Canada cul¬ 
minating, on January 28, with the sharp cut of 
10 cents per bushel by the U.S. in its hard red 
wheat and 8 cents for soft wheat. This added 
up to a drop for the week of 20 cents in the 
export price of U.S. hard red and 18 cents on 
the soft white wheat. 


FAME and the Future 

THE AFFAIRS OF Farmers Allied Meat 
Enterprises Co-operative continue to give 
grave cause for concern. It is essential that a 
comprehensive investigation of the operations 
of FAME from its inception be held. This may 
be done under provisions of the Public En¬ 
quiries Act or other pertinent Ontario provin¬ 
cial legislation. There has been no suggestion 
of any misappropriation of funds; however, 
there is too much that is known and too much 
which is obscured by conflicting statements, 
for matters to be allowed to rest. 

One of the avowed intents of FAME was 
“to protect the producers’ investment and 
place FAME in the strongest operating posi¬ 
tion possible.” In contrast with these ideals 
the situation as we went to press was this; 

• In excess of $2 million had been either lost 
or spent. 

• No president had been announced fol¬ 
lowing the resignation of Clayton Frey on 
January 16. 

• An appeal had been made to the Ontario 
Minister of Agriculture for “guidance and as¬ 
sistance.” 

• Subsequently a plea had been made di¬ 
rectly to the Premier of Ontario for financial 
assistance. 

• No announcement had been made as to 
the fate of monies collected in December after 
the precarious financial position of FAME be¬ 
came known. 

• No clear indication has been given as to 
FAME’S solvency. It remains to be seen 
whether the probable sale of the four sites at 
Mitchell, Mariposa, Neustadt and Ayr will be 
adequate to meet the undisclosed liabilities. 


The drop was less severe in Canada. No. 1 
Northern, which had been $2.04 on January 
1, fell less than 13 cents to $1.9114 during 
the month. Following this, on February 1 (the 
day of writing) a sale was made to Russia, and 
the market price increased by Vs cent. It gave 
reason to hope that the end of the price drop 
had come. 

It is well to examine the situation at this 
stage. Canadian wheat growers, who have 
played so large a part in bringing stability to 
the world wheat market through their selling 
system, will rue the round of price cutting. 
There is no indication that it will expand the 
total market for wheat, and Canadian farmers 
don’t relish the prospect of bearing the costs 
of price-cutting. 

Nevertheless, the price cuts have made it 
clear that Canada and the United States are 
not prepared to hold a price umbrella over 
other countries who want to move in a large 
way into the world wheat trade. At the same 
time, the price drop, which follows a period 
of rising prices, so far has not been a disaster. 
On February 1, the quoted price of $1.91% 
was still only about 4 cents below the price 
that prevailed in Canada following the big 
Russian wheat sale in October 1963. 

It is apparent that the sellers’ market of 
recent years has vanished. Abundant world 
supplies of soft wheat and feed wheat are 
bearing down on prices. But sales of hard 
wheat from Canada are brisk. Substantial sales 
were made to China and Russia in January 
without serious price concessions. In fact, ex¬ 
ports for the present crop year are continuing 


It would appear that, for the 13,000 investors, 
all that can be salvaged is sympathy. For a 
minority the loss is a personal and tragic blow; 
for the majority the loss is as much tar¬ 
nished ideals as financial loss. 

Following the FAME debacle there have 
been numerous recriminations; It was all the 
fault of an unfriendly press; farmers were to 
blame for not supporting the co-operative 
once the Fearman plant was purchased; the 
Provincial Government and/or other farm or¬ 
ganizations could have poured in money; the 
men of straw who had failed to come forward 
with large sums of money were the cause of 
failure. 

It would be piling tragedy upon tragedy if 
these ideas were allowed to gain credence. 

The failure had its seeds in the negative, 
dictatorial and suspicious attitude of FAME 
management. Other farm organizations were 
needlessly alienated; members were either 
misled or kept in ignorance; the press was 
barred from meetings and at no time had 
access to the caliber of documented informa¬ 
tion available from any business in which the 
public invests. 

The sad spectacle of FAME, even in its 
dramatic failure, can have one lasting con¬ 
tribution to organized agriculture in Canada. 
The awesome results which inevitably accrue 
when all the rules of business and co-opera¬ 
tion are disregarded should be long remem¬ 
bered by all organizations in all provinces. 

Any. organization which seeks to serve the 
fanner must first inform him; any membership 
which fails to ask searching questions, and 
returns its directorate without a proper ac¬ 
counting, has already sent delegates to the 
wake. Toil, says the proverb, is the sire of 
fame. V 


at a brisk pace and the present year will be 
one of the best on record for wheat exports. 

Even so, it is vitally important for Canada 
that the world wheat market should not de¬ 
generate into chaos. Those in the wheat trade, 
and government officials concerned, must do 
their utmost to see that the market remains 
stabilized. Trade Minister Sharp of Canada 
has called on exporting members of the IWA 
to send strong delegations to the meeting of 
the International Wheat Council in February 
when the renewal of the Agreement is to be 
discussed. Canadian farm people will watch 
with concern the negotiations taking place 
there. V 


Feed Grain Policy 
Only a Start 

DELEGATES TO THE ANNUAL MEETING 
of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture in 
Regina dealt with an issue that many feared 
would split the organization apart but they 
came up with a new policy which met with 
general approval. The achievement has great 
importance, for the points of conflict had 
within them the seeds of a French-English 
split. 

In this case, it was Quebec delegates who 
led the demand for changes in the CFA’s 
policy on feed grains. They were supported by 
some English-speaking representatives, but in 
effect, they stepped into this meeting deter¬ 
mined to press their viewpoint vigorously. The 
ensuing exchange of views may well have been 
historic. Points of conflict were identified and 
discussed in a manner which was sometimes 
heated. The resolution put forward would 
have called for legislation to see that eastern 
fanners could get prairie grain at the same 
price as prairie farmers; end free trading of 
feed grain in the prairies and bring such trade 
back under provisions of the Canadian Wheat 
Board; and it would have asked for an eastern 
feed grain board set up under government 
legislation which would be the opposite num¬ 
ber of the Canadian Wheat Board in the 
West, creating an impossible conflict between 
two government agencies. 

Finally, the resolution was made accept¬ 
able to both eastern and western delegates, 
and passed. Here was a policy drafted by 
spokesmen from all parts of Canada, to meet 
the needs of the various regions. It was an 
achievement of note. 

One thing that became apparent from the 
discussion was that people on the small farms 
of Eastern Canada (or anywhere else, for 
that matter) face serious problems. They rely 
on livestock and their major costs involve 
purchased feeds. If their soil is infertile, or if 
their acreage is insufficient to grow much of 
their own feed, the problems of setting up a 
profitable livestock program are serious in 
the extreme. 

No doubt a Canadian feed grain policy 
which will assure eastern farmers that suffi¬ 
cient grain is put into position for their use at 
the lowest possible price will be a step for¬ 
ward. But to imagine that it will solve the 
problem of troubled farms, or even provide 
most of the answers, is to be deceived. 

One speaker at the convention, Bruce Beer, 
who is parliamentary assistant to the Minister 
of Agriculture, pointed out that eastern 
fanners require western grains to supplement 
the feed they grow on their own farms. But, 
he went on, they must also see that every acre 
of their own farms is growing feed or some 
other crop that is worth more than the feed 
grain it could grow. 

Despite any feed grain policy, eastern 
farmers on small farms must develop sound 
farm enterprises, making full use of their own 
soil, before they will achieve results compar¬ 
able to those being gained by farmers in other 
parts of the country. V 
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The new 1965 Case Tillage line has been engineered 
and built to stay in step with today's faster, more 
powerful tractors. In fact, a Case Tractor, power- 
matched with any of the new Case Tillage Tools 
will give you the best combination to produce real 


savings plus real "on the job" cost cutting reduc¬ 
tions in fuel, labour and time. 

This year, for extra profit, power-match your 
tractor with a Case Tillage Tool. See your Case 
Dealer NOW for the best buy in town! 


Case 'Seed Master'One-way Disk— Today's most modern 
W-l-D-E one-way. Unique, once-over, disking-seeding opera¬ 
tion saves time, labour and many extra fuel dollars. The 'Seed 
Master' has a large reinforced seed hopper with a capacity of 


1 Vz bushels per foot of cut, famous Case seedmeters provide 
accurate, uniform flow of seed at all times, fertilizer attachment 
optional. All wheels steer left or right for better control. Available 
in 12, 15 or 18 foot sizes, with 24, 30 or 36 disks 
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Case Heavy Duty Chisel 
Plow. Strength to plow 15" deep 
.. clearance to handle heavy trash! 
Unsurpassed for heavy duty year 
ound tillage, preparing seedbeds, 
stubble mulching, etc. Rugged 
1x4 inch box frame is braced with 
'teavy cross angles bolted for 
naximum strength. Vibrating teeth 
shed trash like a duck's back sheds 
water. Hydraulically controlled 
wheels regulate work depth, lift the 
alow high for trash and transport. 
Choice of spring cushion or rigid 
damps, 22 or 32 inch shanks. 

Sizes 10 to 17 foot. 


Case Model A Moldboard 
Plow. For big tractors and tough 
soils. Big 27 x 24" throat swallows 
heaviest trash, stalks or cover crops. 

Rear wheel pivots freely on turns, 
won't shimmy on the road, locks for 
backing into sheds. Hydraulic or 
power lift. Choice of 3 to 6 bottoms 
— 14 or 16 inch sizes. 




Case FC W Wing- Type Cultivator. Big 2377 to 32' sizes for 
>ig tractors, big acreages. Hydraulic 4-wheel depth control. Hydraulic raising, 
awering and wing lift for fast, safe transport. Alloy spring steel shank 
vithlive helper leaf for added strength, provides aggressive vibrating tooth 
ction for instant trash shedding. 
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farm market 

FORECAiTs"! 



CANADIAN POTATO MARKETS will remain 
strong for the next £ or 3 months 
as the result of exports to the United 
States. This situation stems from last 
year's short crop in the U.S. No change 
is expected until new crop spuds from 
southern U.S. are available in heavy- 
volume in late spring. 

IMPROVED RAPESEED PRICES reflect unex¬ 
pected demand from European and other 
countries which are not regular cus¬ 
tomers. Even so, Japan continues to be a 
major customer and indications are that 
this business will account for a big 
part of this year's export trade. Good 
prices will continue. 

- ' • 1 ' *: : -V 1 ' ' :■ ■ \ 

BARLEY EXPORTS continue to exceed last 
year and demand is strong for malting 
barley. At the same time feed use is sub¬ 
stantial. Barley carryover as the crop 
year ends will be down and looks like 
farmers could plant another million 
acres of this crop in 1965 to assure 
supplies for 1965-66. 

TURKEY PRODUCERS should avoid over¬ 
optimism even though storage stocks are 
moderate as the result of heavy holiday 
sales. U.S. predictions are for a 
slightly bigger crop this year with U.S. 
prices averaging probably a cent a pound 
less for liveweight birds than in 1964. 

HOG PRICES should stay in the $£5-$30 
range (Grade A, Toronto) for the year 
with the average closer to the top. 
Prices could weaken during March and 
April but will then rise under strong 
demand both here and across the line. 


FED CATTLE PRICES will fluctuate more 
this year and over a wider range as 
record shipments, particularly in first 
half of the year-, hit the markets. 

RYE EXPORTS are slow, the market dull. 
This reflects heavy U.S. supplies which 
give little reason to expect*improvement 
in markets and offers the prospect of 
increased carryover. 

FLAX MARKET should continue firm though 
price rise will be modest. Export 
demand, particularly from Britain and 
Japan, is good but supplies appear 
ample. 

EGG MARKETS will continue to be heavily 
loaded. However, prices may improve 
slightly as Government purchases of egg 
powder for the World Food Program take 
care of some of the surplus. 
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Let's chat 



the effects 
‘ of stretching’ 
. woven wire . 
too tight 

I_t a--a 

Forty rods of farm fence wire 
contract and expand several 
inches between the warmest 
days of summer and the cold¬ 
est days of winter. Woven 
fencing is manufactured with 
tension curves or crimps that 
will absorb this contraction 
and hold the tension as the 
wire expands again the next 
summer. 



What happens when you 
stretch too tightly, is that you 
lose the crimp and the wire 
will be permanently stretched. 
The result is a loose fence 
when the wire expands in the 
summer. As wire that is 
stretched too tightly contracts, 
it can pull posts out of line or 
lift them, damage corners, and 
can result in broken wire. 

You will seldom stretch wire 
too tight by hand. If you do 
use a tractor for stretching, 
make sure not to stretch the 
wire too tight. Watch the 
crimp in the wire. When it 
first starts to flatten out, you 
know your fence is tight 
enough. 

When it comes to choosing 
the wire, see your Stelco 
Fence Dealer. He has a com¬ 
plete line of Frost Brand farm 
and specialty fencing, barbed 
wire, posts, gates — whatever 
you may need in fencing 
material. 
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Ultrasonics Measure Loin Eye 
Area in Live Pigs 


The method ivas demonstrated at the 
Western Ontario Swine Conference this month 



Prof. G. Norrish and his assistant use ultrasonic equipment in swine tests 


A band of hair 2 in. 
wide is closely clipped 
over pig’s last rib. 
Clipped area is marked 
with a wetted indelible 
pencil at 1-inch 
intervals. Body 
curvature is obtained 
with a piece of solder 
wire 




The next step is to 
mark the curvature off 
on graph paper 


This picture shows 
equipment in place and 
sound penetrations 
being made. Number 
and angles of these 
are noted 




Measurements are 
plotted on graph 
paper, then loin 
eye area drawn in. 
Illustration com¬ 
pares estimated 
and actual loin 
eyes 


YOU DON’T HAVE to kill a pig to 
find out its back fat thickness and . 
loin eye area any more. Ultrasonics 
now makes it possible to locate indi¬ 
vidual live pigs with large loin eye 
areas and with proper back fat 
thickness. The method should make 
it possible for swine men to move 
forward more rapidly in their test¬ 
ing and breeding programs. 

Carcass characteristics are more 
heritable than some other charac¬ 
teristics of hogs. These will respond 
to selection and, as a result, says 
Prof. G. Norrish, Ontario Agricul¬ 
tural College, greater emphasis, 
should be placed on them in any 
swine improvement program. Char¬ 
acteristics with a high heritability 
are: back fat thickness (50 per cent 
heritable); loin eye area (48 per 
cent); carcass length (60 per cent); 
leg length (65 per cent); carcass . 
muscling (40 per cent). 

A technique for the use of ultra¬ 
sonics in swine improvement has 
been developed by Prof. Norrish. It 
is similar to one developed at the 
University of Missouri and which is 
being used for a field testing pro- « 
gram. Norrish points out that evalua¬ 
tion of pigs by ultrasonics does not 
replace any other method of test¬ 
ing swine. It can be used with other 
tests such as ROP to give more per¬ 
formance information and to reduce 
the time required to identify 
superior breeding stock. 

Norrish says the method provides ' 
an accurate estimate of the size of 
the loin eye in the live pig and of 
the back fat thickness. V 

Crossbreeding No 
Influence on Quality 

“THE ABILITY of a sow to farrow 
and rear a large number of healthy, 
thrifty pigs is the dominant factor in 
profitable swine production,” says 
Dr. M. E. Seale of the Department 
of Animal Science, University of 
Manitoba. Maximum productivity in 
terms of litter size and survival to 
weaning is likely to be realized only 
when the sow is a crossbred, or more 
accurately speaking, a hybrid. Re¬ 
gardless of the method of cross¬ 
breeding, the sires involved are 
purebreds. 

Many producers have condemned 
crossbreeding because they have ex¬ 
perienced a drop in the percentage ’ 
of A grades following its adoption. 

The facts are that crossbreeding 
itself will neither improve nor im¬ 
pair carcass quality. This trait is 
entirely dependent upon the carcass 
excellence of the parents used in 
the cross. Where crossbreeding has 
been used, the producer has often 
resorted to the use of sires of in¬ 
ferior carcass merit. The same sues 
would have performed no differently 
in a pure breeding system. Satisfac¬ 
tory carcass grades will result only 
if the breeding stock possesses a 
high level of genetic merit. V 
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Chevrolet 


Impala Sport Coupe 


Boldest change! 
Best value! 


The simple fact of the matter is: Chevrolet is the 
newest of the new for 1965. It’s new coming at 
you, new passing you (how about that new Sweep¬ 
line roof?), and beats all the rest for newness 
going away. Even Chevrolet's famous Jet-smooth 
ride has been improved, with new Full Coil front 
and rear suspensions, a new Wide-Stance design, 
more extra-thick body mounts and vibration- 
squelching insulation at more than 700 points. 
We put new curved glass in the side windows, and 
— get this —a new tempered glass rear window 


in the convertibles. Thirteen out of the fifteen 
Magic-Mirror colors are new. There’s a new rear- 
mounted linkage in Chevrolet’s Ball-Race steer¬ 
ing for smoother, more positive handling and 
control. And if the way Chevrolet looks, and the 
way Chevrolet rides, and the way it goes is all new, 
what hasn’t changed? Just this: Chevrolet value! 
For sheer elegance and luxury at a down-to-earth 
price, no other car can hold a candle to Chevrolet. 
And the ’65 model does more than just maintain 
that reputation-it builds it! See how’65 Chevrolet 
does it at your Chevrolet dealer's. 


the difference is dramatic! 


CHEVROLET • CHEVELLE • CHEVYH • CORVAIR • CORVETTE 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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CFA Writes Policy 

Calls for • $3.50 support price on milk 

• New feed grain policy 

• Subsidy on icheat exports 


Canada’s organized farmers, 
through the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, wrote new policy on 
two contentious matters and dealt 
with a host of other subjects as well, 
at their annual meeting in Regina. 

First of all, the CFA delegates 
endorsed the policy of the Dairy 
Farmers of Canada, which had been 
hammered out the week before, and 
which called for an increase in the 
level of overall supports for milk 
for manufacturing purposes of some¬ 
thing like 50e per cwt. In effect, 
they demanded a price support 
equivalent to about $3.50 per cwt. 
of milk. 

The other contentious issue was 
feed grain policy. Delegates spoke 
frankly on the subject, differed 
vigorously on some matters with an 
East-West conflict threatening at 
times, and finally drafted a com¬ 
promise policy which met with gen¬ 
eral approval. It called for broader 
powers for the eastern and B.C. 
feed grains agency for which the 
CFA has been pressing. The broader 
power would give the agency, if 
government agrees to set it up, 
power to buy, store and sell feed 
grain in order to stabilize prices 
and prevent speculation. The fight 
for these powers was led by spokes¬ 
men from Quebec. Before the re¬ 


vised resolution met approval, it was 
specified that the agency would not 
be the sole buyer of grains for 
eastern feeders, nor would it replace 
or take over the private trade, but 
it would have power to acquire feed 
grain stocks and to sell them if 
necessary. 

Western spokesmen had pointed 
out that a government board which 
would simply be the opposite num¬ 
ber to the Wheat Board, except 
operating in Eastern Canada on be¬ 
half of eastern farmers, would create 
impossible conflicts. They pointed 
out that the operations of the Cana¬ 
dian Wheat Board are financed by 
farmers themselves even though the 
board is a “creature of government.” 

It was apparent during the dis¬ 
cussion that some eastern delegates 
feel that feed and mixed feeds are 
too costly because of the margins 
taken out by speculators and those 
who are handling the grain. They 
wanted protection from “the middle¬ 
man.” 

An attempt by some delegates to 
defer decision on the matter was de¬ 
feated and the discussion went on 
to a final decision. 

Some observers pointed out that 
this was the first time a Quebec 
group had expressed its viewpoint 
vigorously at the CFA annual meet¬ 


ing and that the final reconciliation 
of views, as expressed by the resolu¬ 
tion, represented one of the best 
pieces of work delegates have done. 
Certainly many delegates came out 
of the discussions with a far greater 
understanding of the total farm 
situation in Canada than they had 
possessed before. 

Want Dairy Supports 

The resolution on dairy policy 
which was adopted with very little 
discussion was also a momentous 
one. It called for price support and 
other export and consumer subsidy 
policies for the coming year to pro¬ 
vide a price to the producer of $3.50 
per cwt. f.o.b. factory as a minimum. 

The reasons stated for the de¬ 
mands are that costs for dairy 
fanners are rising rapidly and that 
present government policy has re¬ 
duced dairy surplus almost to the 
vanishing point. The possibility of 
serious surpluses arising if the policy 
is implemented is limited for sev¬ 
eral reasons, stated the CFA: costs 
are rapidly overtaking this particu¬ 
lar price; increased production will 
be needed in the years ahead; and 
it takes time to increase milk pro¬ 
duction. 

In detail, the policy asks that mar¬ 
ket price supports, deficiency pay¬ 
ments, consumer subsidies, and ex¬ 
port subsidies should be employed 
to gain this support price. It asked 
for a continuation of price supports 
for butter; a support level for but- 
terfat so that through a consumer 
subsidy returns to producers who 


ship farm-separated cream may be 
maintained; a deficiency payment on 
whole milk for manufacturing; and 
skim milk powder price supports. 
Also, export subsidies would be re¬ 
quired to move some of the prod¬ 
ucts into export. The program if 
adopted would raise butterfat prices 
to the producer from 64(1 to 67 <£. 
Skim milk powder would be sup¬ 
ported at 154 per lb. and an addi¬ 
tional deficiency payment paid to 
producers. The shipper of farm 
separated cream would get a further 
payment of 10cl per lb. butterfat. A 
market support for cheese of 35c a 
lb. would be called for as well as a 
deficiency payment for milk shipped 
for cheese-making, to bring returns 
to $3.50. A subsidy would be paid 
on milk shipped for casein. Finally, 
fluid milk producers would receive 
the minimum prices for that part of 
their milk sold for manufacturing. 

The resolution also restated 
the intention of Dairy Farmers of 
Canada to work toward a national 
authority for dairy product market¬ 
ing to bring production and market¬ 
ing of dairy products onto a more 
orderly basis. 

Wheat Subsidies Asked 

Wheat growers also turned to 
government in one resolution in 
which they urged it to subsidize 
wheat export to the extent necessary 
to prevent Canadian producers hav¬ 
ing to compete with the national 
treasuries of other wheat exporting 
countries. Another resolution asked 
government to consider making 
(Please turn to page 65) 
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THE BIGGEST HOME VALUE IN WESTERN CANADA 1 



NELSON HOMES S5 


The LYNNWOOD Package Price $6,675.00 


price 


All carports, garages, etc., are 


A Nelson Home gives you the best dollar-for-dollar value in 
Western Canada. It costs less to own because the Nelson system 
of factory manufacturing is the most advanced in the home- 
building industry. Nelson engineers have designed and developed 
specialized construction equipment that greatly reduce labor 
costs and completely eliminate material waste. These savings 
are passed on to the home buyer. 

Yet Nelson never sacrifices quality. Only the highest grade ma¬ 
terials go into a Nelson Home. Purchasers seek out the best from 
around the world and then buy at volume prices ... a saving 
to you that no contractor or individual can offer. 

Nelson Homes are designed for convenient, comfortable family 

24 QUALITY PLUS DESIGNS 



3fAJV[J*yi CTUjKjE7JOf JJ01kfjE7S 


Edmonton, Calgary, Regina, Saskatoon, Lloydminster, Swift Current, Grande Prairie and Virden 


living. Rooms are large and spacious. Kitchens are planned to 
give the homemaker practical convenience in pleasant surround¬ 
ings. Plenty of linen and clothes closet space is provided. Every¬ 
thing you’ve ever wanted in a home is part of each Nelson Plan. 

Nelson Homes are delivered, ready for erection. You can do it 
yourself and have your home under roof in a few days. 

Investigate! Find out why so many happy Western Canadian 
families wouldn’t live in anything but a Nelson Home. Send 
today for your free copy of the beautiful, full-color 1965 Nelson 
Home Brochure. 


p ■ m m m Ut ■ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

Nelson Manufactured Homes, Department C, P.O. Box 920, Lloydminster, Alberta 
PLEASE RUSH MY COPY of the exciting 1965 Nelson Homes Brochure, at no cost or obligation to me. 

| NAME. 

ADDRESS.... 

■ OCCUPATION. 

TELEPHONE NO.. CG-2 
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News 

Highlights 


As a contribution to the World 
Food Program, the Canada Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture will purchase 
about 250,000 pounds of powdered 
whole eggs or the equivalent of 
about 25,000 30-dozen cases. The 
World Food Program is an organ¬ 
ized effort by governments to make 
food available quickly to. meet emer¬ 
gencies, to raise nutritional levels 
of children and to use food as the 
capital asset in assisting economic 
development. Since it went into ef¬ 
fect 2 years ago some 70 countries 
have contributed more than $94 
million toward it. Canada is the 
third largest contributor exceeded 
by the United States and Germany. 

The current quota system for 
wheat is an obstacle to intensified 
production because under it there 
is no reward for efficiency of pro¬ 
duction. This is the view of Dr. D. 
A. Rennie of the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan. He said recently, “No 
one, however bright, can figure a 
sound way to finance farming at be¬ 
low optimum production but this is 
what our farmers have been asked 
to do in the past.” He said that since 
the quota system seriously curtails 
per acre production it is imperative 
that grain delivery quotas be 
changed to overcome the factors 
that keep yields and per acre profits 
low. 

Farmers have been called upon to 
contribute direct financial support to 
agricultural research. Dr. B. W. Cur¬ 
rie of the University of Saskatche¬ 
wan says the agricultural industry 
should sponsor directly some of the 
research needed to make it prosper. 
He said that an average of .500,- 
000,000 bushels of grain is raised 
each year in the prairies. “A levy of 
a cent a bushel or even Vs of a cent 
could support an institute of crop 
production which, from its re¬ 
searches, could ultimately return 
the amount expended many times 
over.” 

The Canada Dept, of Agriculture 
has signed a contract that will put 
into operation the first of four spe¬ 
cial test farms proposed for Can¬ 
ada. Under the agreement, G. D. 
Brown will operate a 200-acre test 
farm near Almonte in eastern On¬ 
tario. Under the program, a farm is 
also planned for the Maritimes, one 
for Quebec and one for Western 
Canada. Each farm will serve as a 
model to show farmers how they 
can get the most out of their opera¬ 
tions. The farm near Almonte will 
be geared to the problems of eastern 
Canadian farmers whose lands are 
marginal and whose incomes stem 
mostly from the production of milk 
for manufacturing. For the Almonte 
project, a herd of 65 Holstein cows 
will be supplied by the department 
and they will be bred to beef bulls. 

The annual meeting of the Mani¬ 
toba Federation of Agriculture has 
unanimously supported the organi¬ 
zation of the Manitoba Farm 
Bureau. The meeting recommended 
(Please turn to page 65) 



Jnagara makes treating seed easier in 1965! 


I IT’S EASIER TO REMEMBER THE NAMES. 

Just remember NIAGARA and you have the 
first three letters of the important liquid seed 
dressings: NIATOX for protection against smut, 
root rots and seedling blights; NIADUAL for pro¬ 
tection against those diseases and wireworms; and 
the NIAMIST 200, NIAGARA’S exclusive on-the-farm 
seed treating machine that gives you a tailor made 
job with just the right amount of liquid NIATOX or 
NIADUAL on every seed. (Remember liquid Hepta- 
drin for those who have a wireworm problem . . . 
it’s NIAGARA'S high concentrated wireworm killer). 

2 IT’S EASIER TO BE SURE YOU DON’T DE¬ 
LIVER TREATED GRAIN. With treat ‘n’ sow 
you treat exactly the amount of seed you use and 
there is no need to have treated seed on the farm 
. . . after seeding . . . occupying valuable storage 
space ... no chance of feeding treated grain or 
delivering by mistake to your elevator. Treat ‘n’ sow 
is a valuable NIAGARA specialty. 

S IT’S EASIER TO KEEP HEALTHY WITH NIA¬ 
GARA SEED DRESSINGS. ‘Non volatile’ means 
that there’s no sickening mercury fumes. NIAGARA 
seed dressings work better without fume action 
. . . and so will you! 


IT'S EASIER TO HAVE YOUR SEED READY 
WHEN YOU NEED IT. Treat ‘n’ sow’ is a NIA¬ 
GARA first. With NIAGARA seed dressings, you can 
treat anytime . . . five minutes or five months 
before you start sowing. No fussing about storage 
after treatment and before seeding. You don’t have 
to wait for any kind of ‘vapor action’ to work be¬ 
cause NIAGARA seed dressings have a non volatile 
action. They work on contact. You can treat right 
from the bin into your truck or before you get busy 
with seeding. 

S IT’S EASIER TO GET EFFECTIVE PROTECTION 
FOR YOUR SEED. With NIAGARA seed dress¬ 
ings, everything is easier . . . and so you're 
more likely to do a good job and get effective 
protection against soil and seed-borne diseases and 
wireworms when you use NIAGARA. Better protec¬ 
tion means healthier crops, higher yields and bigger 
profits. There’s probably no easier way to increase 
your income from the same amount of fieldwork. 
Treat with NIAGARA seed dressings: NIATOX, NIA¬ 
DUAL, HEPTADRIN, the liquids; NIAMIST 200, the 
machine that spreads the liquids almost perfectly; 
PURASEED, and PURADRIN, NIAGARA’S favourite 
seed dressings in powder form. It's five ways easier 
with NIAGARA in 1965! 



Save $20 on the NIAMIST 200! 

Your Niagara dealer can explain how 
you can get a discount of $20.00. 

Exclusive action of high speed disc 
breaks liquid NIATOX or NIADUAL 
into a fine mist . . . flow of seed 
and liquid are regulated correctly. 
‘Treats every seed right!’ Regular 
$119.50 (with motor) Special $99.50 
(with motor) at NIAGARA dealers. 



NIAGARA BRAND CHEMICALS 

(Division of FMC Machinery 
& Chemicals Ltd.) 

1326 Atkinson St., Regina, Sask. 
(or Burlington, Ont.) 

I want to make seed treating an easier chore. Send 
me Niagara’s booklet “Farmer’s Guide to Proper 
Seed Treatment”. Make sure information about 
the NIAMIST 200 is included. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


t 
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A Glance at Herbicides for 1965 

There are new uses for some chemicals, while 
problems have cropped up with others 


WILD MILLET 

Wild millet, also called green fox¬ 
tail, can now be controlled chemi¬ 
cally so that it is no longer as great 
a threat to continuous cropping. 

Two to 3 lb. of TCA will control 
this weed in oats and barley. For 
flax, field peas (not canning peas), 
rape and sugar beets, 4 to 6 lb. are 
recommended. In all treatments 
fanners must apply 10 to 15 gal. of 
water to reduce crop damage. 

Dalapon can also be used at % lb. 
in flax, rape and sugar beets. As 
yet there is no control for wild millet 
in wheat and com. 

DICAMBA 

Dicamba, introduced in the 1964 
recommendations, has proven to be 
a useful chemical in the control of 
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wild buckwheat, tartary buckwheat 
and ladies’ thumb. It was recom¬ 
mended for use on wheat and oats, 
and is usually sold as a mix with 
2,4-D or MCPA. Some crop damage 
may be visible but yield losses have 
not been recorded. Dicamba has not 
been released for use on flax crops; 
however, it will be recommended for 
use on barley in 1965. 

Dicamba and its mixtures must 
be used very carefully as there is 
very little safety margin for either 
excess dosage or late application. 
Recommendations are 2 to 4 oz. 
applied at the 3- to 4-leaf stage of 
the crop. 

CORN 

Com growers in prairie areas will 
not be advised to use Atrazine on 


their corn. It has not been giving 
consistent control and there have 
been some carryover problems in 
low rainfall areas. 

The recommendation for 1965 will 
be DNBP, a pre-emergence control 
for broad-leaved weeds and annual 
grasses. Growers can also use 2,4-D 
and MCPA for the susceptible 
broad-leaved weeds, Dalapon for 
wild millet control and Avadex for 
wild oat control. 

PROBLEM WEEDS 

Wild buckwheat, the smartweeds 
and redroot pigweed have become 
problem weeds in some areas of the 
West. John Howden, weed special¬ 
ist with the Manitoba Department of 
Agriculture, says they do not have 
to be a problem. These weeds are 


moderately resistant to 2,4-D and 
MCPA. At the rates that some 
farmers apply these chemicals to 
their crops the weeds have been 
left undamaged. 

By applying 10 to 12 oz. per acre 
when the weeds are still in the seed¬ 
ling stage, good control is possible. 
The seedling stage is over when the 
third pair of leaves appear. If this 
is too early for the crop to with¬ 
stand 2,4-D the treatment can be 
split, using 6 oz. of MCPA followed 
a week later by 6 oz. of 2,4-D. 

SHELTERBELTS 

Gramoxone, also known as Para¬ 
quat, can be used as a direct spray 
on weeds in shelterbelt plantings. 
Simazine has not proven to be as 
effective as early trials indicated and 
will not be recommended until fur¬ 
ther work is done. 

Gramoxone is a contact herbi¬ 
cide, only killing the vegetation it is 
sprayed on. It loses its potency after 
contact with the ground. For this 
reason, second and even third treat¬ 
ments are needed to control re¬ 
growth. 

HEMP NETTLE 

Cellatox is recommended for con¬ 
trol of hemp nettle. It will also con¬ 
trol other weeds susceptible to 
2,4-D and MCPA. V 


Use Chemicals 

for Wild Oat Control 

Delayed seeding cut back wheat and flax yields 
severely in these trials. So did the presence of wild 
oats. The best answer may be chemical control 


WEED CONTROL trials in Mani¬ 
toba last summer showed that prairie 
grain growers are losing heavily to 
wild oats each year, probably with¬ 
out realizing it. Dr. George Friesen 
of the Plant Science Department, 
University of Manitoba, carried out 
the work, and showed that delayed 
seeding, the method commonly used 
to control wild oats, is a costly 
method, even when it does give ef¬ 
fective control. The reason is that 
it cuts back crop yields so severely 
that profits are lost. If delayed seed¬ 
ing fails to control the weeds (as it 
sometimes does) Dr. Friesen says the 
results are even worse. Yields suffer 
the double setback of delayed seed¬ 
ing and of weed competition. 

Dr. Friesen carried out his trials at 
the Glenlea Research Station of the 
University in 1964. Flax seeded in 
good time (May 29) and grown 
under weed-free conditions yielded 
18.4 bu. per acre. When seeding 
was delayed till June 10 (which is 
recommended by some authorities), 
yields were down to 11.6 bu. Re¬ 
sults were even worse when flax 
was grown under moderately weedy 
conditions (50 wild oat plants per 
square yard). Seeded on May 29, 
yields were 10.5 bu. per acre, com¬ 
pared to only 3.6 bu. per acre when 
seeded June 10. With heavy infesta¬ 
tion (100 wild oats per sq. yd.) 
early seeding resulted in a yield of 


7.4 bu. per acre and only 2.3 bu. 
when seeded June 10. 

In these trials, delayed seeding 
alone cut back yields substantially. 
But when the weeds grew as well, 
yields fell off drastically. 

The lesson is clear, says Dr. 
Friesen—the way to grow flax is to 
seed early, and use chemicals to con¬ 
trol the weeds. It’s the most efficient 
way to do the job. The 3 or 4 dollars 
per acre spent on chemical weed con¬ 
trol is money well spent. 

Dr. Friesen’s trials showed the 
tremendous damage done by wild 
oats growing in wheat. Wheat grown 
on summerfallow, and fertilized, 
yielded 27.8 bu. per acre when there 
were no weeds, but only 18.2 bu. 
per acre when there were 100 wild 
oat plants per sq. yd. (an average 
infestation for wheat) and only about 
12 bu. per acre when the infestation 
was heavy, (160 to 190 oat plants 
per sq. yd.). When wheat was grown 
on fallow without fertilizer, the cost 
of weeds was even more severe. 
Where there were no weeds, yields 
were 27.5 bu. per acre, but only 
22.1 bu. where there were only 10 
wild oats per sq. yd. (a light infesta¬ 
tion), and only 11.3 bu. per acre 
where there were 100 wild oat plants 
per sq. yd. 

The picture was roughly similar 
on stubble. On weed-free fertilized 


land (100 lb. 16-20-0) yields were 
21.7 bu. per acre, compared to less 
than half that (10.8 bu.) where there 
were 100 wild oat plants per sq. 
yd. On unfertilized land, yields 
were 14.4 bu. wheat per acre where 
there were no weeds, but this fell to 
9 bu. under average wild oat compe¬ 
tition (100 wild oat plants per sq. 
yd.). 

How valid would last year’s re¬ 
sults be for other years? Dr. Friesen 
admits that further trials are neces¬ 
sary. However, he adds that the 
growing season in 1964 was suf¬ 
ficiently normal that the results he 
got are probably close to what he 
would get in most future years. 

Dr. Friesen’s results seem to mean 
that prairie farmers can’t afford not 
to take another look at their wild 
oat control program. He says there 
are about 40 million acres infested 
in the prairies, half of them severely. 
It costs 3 or 4 dollars per acre to 


control those oats chemically, but 
it costs a whole lot more to control 
them through the delayed seeding 
method, or to ignore them. 

Crops Specialist John Howden of 
the Manitoba Department of Agri¬ 
culture is quick to endorse Dr. 
Friesen’s work. He recalls that de¬ 
layed seeding was commonly recom¬ 
mended with barley which is a fast 
germinating crop. However, now that 
barley is less widely grown, he says 
losses from delayed seeding of flax 
and wheat are bound to be great. 

Some years, of course, and under 
some conditions, chemicals probably 
won’t pay for weed control. But he 
says that year in, year out, with 
crops like flax and wheat, farmers 
would be money ahead to use chemi¬ 
cal weed control for wild oats. Figure 
out your costs of delayed seeding as 
compared to your costs of using 
chemicals, and the chemicals will 
usually be the cheapest, he adds. V 
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Most effective wild oat control is through spraying 
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Elton Steven and 4 of his 5 brothers stayed home on the farm. Long-term 
planning by their dad, Arnold (right), made their decisions possible 


To keep 'em down on the farm takes the kind of planning that 
results in adequate net income and the smooth transfer of the 
farm from one generation to the next 


GOOD FATHER AND SON agreements are rare; 
► at best, they provide for short-term transitional 
arrangements. But, according to Prof. Art Robert¬ 
son of Ontario Agricultural College, “The thing 
that keeps a father and son agreement working 
well over the years is a decent income; $5,000- 
$10,000 is usually required for two families and 
this will necessitate an investment of from $50,000 
to $100,000. What is needed in many cases is 
not a father and son agreement but long-term 
financing. Frequently the planned gross is realized, 
but not the desired net income.” 

It is necessary, not just for the individuals, but 
for Canadian agriculture, that solutions be found 
to the knotty problems of the next generation; 
only if there are attractive rewards for those who 
elect to stay on the farm will the “brain-drain” 
' be stopped. 

Some father-son arrangements have no legal 
or practical value. They provide only the illusion 
of responsibility. Merely adding “and sons” to 
the lettering on the barn is not enough. 

Says Dr. Howard Patterson, ODA economist, 
, “You cannot have divided authority. One person 



Herb Fiddes and his sons of Lower Onslow, N.S., 
expanded their laying flock, developed a strong 
marketing program, so the boys stayed home 


by 

PETER 

LEWINGTON 

Field Editor 


Verne Bilyea concen¬ 
trates on a good custom 
business to finance his 
expanding farm 
operations 



has to be able to make the final decisions. This 
is the rock upon which most arrangements 
founder; only where there has been provision for 
the son to make his own mistakes have they 
succeeded. This is often the hardest thing for a 
father to accept. If the son is strong-minded, he 
won’t succeed unless he has the authority to 
make decisions and the responsibility to provide 
for the payment of bills.” 

Harry Greenwood, Mitchell, Ont., took over 
some of the reins at 24. “I couldn’t have a better 
dad,” says Greenwood. “Authority must be trans¬ 
ferred to the son when he is young and ambiti¬ 
ous.” At Fredericton, N.B., A. D. Neill has 
brought his sons Ronald and Albert into the 
family farm business. “If the boys hadn’t decided 
to take up farming,” reflected Mr. Neill, “I 
wouldn’t be farming now either. It has given me 
a great feeling of assurance that I can step out 
and leave the management in capable hands.” 
The Neill boys amicably divide responsibility; 
the good Holstein herd is Albert’s prerogative, 
while Ronald is responsible for the machinery and 
the field work; in winter he helps with the chores, 
works in the woods and does some custom snow 
plowing. Says Ronald Neill, “The three of us 
discuss the big decisions, like capital expenditures, 
but individually we make the day-to-day de¬ 


cisions. It helps, too, if you really enjoy your own 
part of the operation.” 

Provision for the next generation is a complex 
business. The details of agreements will vary, but 
in every instance there are basic needs which 
have to be provided for: 

• Adequate income for more than one family. 

• The parents’ retirement and perhaps the 
needs of a widowed mother. 

• An equable division among the heirs. (As 
one irate daughter put it, “Why is it only the 
sons who are considered?”) 

• Proper housing, or the city lights will beckon. 

• Long-range planning for the smooth transfer 
of authority. 

• Plans to keep Federal income, gift and estate 
taxes and (where applicable) provincial succes¬ 
sion duties to a minimum; provision must also be 
made for paying these levies. 

With realistic planning there will still be prob¬ 
lems; in the absence of planning there is chaos. 
On one otherwise excellent family farm the boys 
were in reality just cheap help; the “boys” were 
in their fifties when they finally took over, by 
which time they were singularly ill-equipped to 
make decisions. Then there was the Dutch family 
which plowed all its savings into the farm; the 
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Faster-heating and 
faster-cooling tip 
burns away fouling 
deposits 
as they form. 


Division of responsibility is essential for success; Ronald Neill (above) 
takes care of the field work, brother Albert manages the fine dairy herd 


younger sons had no equity and to 
their dismay found that they had 
still only capitalized an operation 
adequate for one family. Another 
family agreed that the equity in 
capital investments would be equally 
divided between the father and two 
sons; one-third of a $6,000 silo, sit¬ 
ting on dad’s land, poses a problem 
which even Solomon couldn’t resolve! 

Equally dangerous was the un¬ 
wise expansion of one father-son 
team which incurred $162,000 in¬ 
debtedness with little possibility of 
orderly debt retirement. The other 
extreme was the father who clung 
tightly to the reins and expected his 
sons to ask when they needed 
grocery money or some new trousers 
for little Willie. 

TRAINING IS NEEDED 

As widely different plans for the 
next generation are examined, cer¬ 
tain patterns appear. A key one is 
training for the challenging prob¬ 
lems which will have to be met. Joe 
Loewith of Copetown, Ont., is a 
Czech immigrant who worked out 
for years and now has an efficient 
dairy farm, catering to the Hamilton 
milk market. Harry, the eldest of 
three sons, is back home after 2 
years at the Agricultural School at 
Ridgetown. Loewith is already 
thinking in terms of incorporation. 
Harry Greenwood, an OAC gradu¬ 
ate, recalls, “I got good value from 
my time at college. I know why 
things happen and this helps me to 
assess and correct mistakes. I’ve 
been taught to be observant and to 
be conscious of the value of re¬ 
search. As a bonus I know indi¬ 
viduals I can query when problems 


arise.” Elton Steven, who farms in 
Lambton County, Ont., with his 
father and four brothers, says, “4-H 
and Junior Farmer club work have 
provided all of us with an added 
interest in good livestock.” 

More and more farmers have be¬ 
come aware of the need for train¬ 
ing, if the prizes of the new era in 
farming are to be theirs; they are 
learning money management, and 
they have an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge of production and mar¬ 
keting. Field days and short courses, 
which have the caliber of informa¬ 
tion which they want, will attract 
rapt attention. “That extra knowl¬ 
edge,” says Ronald Neill, “is not a 
hard thing to carry around.” 

Expanded income is obviously a 
prime essential; how can it be 
achieved? Morse’s Farm Ltd. at 
Rerwick, N.S., now provides for 
four families. Eighty-year-old Percy 
Morse farms with his brother and 
his sons. “You know,” says Morse, 
“growing things just keeps me feel¬ 
ing young. At one time they used 
to say of this farm that if a jack 
rabbit was going across it he’d better 
take his dinner!” 

In 1964 there was plenty for 
dinner there. Some of the best alfalfa 
to be seen in Eastern Canada was 
boosting milk production in the 
Morse herd; eggs were sold at the 
farm gate and still more went to 12 
retail outlets; 5 acres of strawberries 
were irrigated; sweet com, carrots, 
tomatoes and squash all have made 
a contribution to increasing income. 

Verne Bilyea, of Ilderton, Ont., 
bought his own 100 acres 2 years 
(Please turn to page 66) 
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PLATED 


Resists rust 
and corrosion. 
Repels water 
and moisture. 


Efficient and economical tractor power demands extra¬ 
ordinary spark plug performance. New AC Fire-Ring Tractor 
Spark Plugs completely meet these special demands. They 
are designed exclusively for all farm tractor operations. 
AC Fire-Ring Tractor Spark Plugs increase engine effi¬ 
ciency and lower fuel costs. And they cost no more. For 
top tractor performance, it pays to install the new AC Fire- 
Ring Tractor Spark Plugs. They are available everywhere. 


CHOOSE DEPENDABLE AC SPARK PLUGS FOR ALL THESE JOBS, TOO! 
■ CARS ■ TRUCKS ■ MARINE ■ SMALL ENGINES 
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“Now that our farm’s income is sufficient to support four families, I’m 
stepping out of the picture,” says 80-year-old P. L. Morse of Berwick, N.S. 
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Cockshutt Cultivators rip through hardpan, 
conserve moisture, prevent erosion and topsoil loss 


Built for the wide open spaces of the "Big 
Land," the Cockshutt 247 or 249 Heavy 
Duty Cultivators come in combinations of 
sizes to suit your soil conditions and tractor 
power. Hook up two 247's or a big 249 
behind a new Cockshutt 1850 or 1950 
Certified Power Tractor and you have the 
perfect tillage team for today's big power 
farming. 

These Cultivators conserve the precious 
moisture, prevent erosion and topsoil loss. 
Worked deep, the 2" reversible chisels 
crack and rip through the toughest hardpan 
formations. When worked shallow, the 16" 
sweeps cut off weeds and stubble at the 


roots, leaving a moisture-conserving stubble 
mat. 

Built "big" with a rugged box frame, 
heavy steel rockshaft, cantilever wheel sus¬ 
pension and spring mounted shanks, the 
247 will handle the toughest tillage jobs 
easily. Balanced for one-hand, one-man 
hitching, the basic 10' and 14' models can 
be extended with 1 'and 2'frame extensions 
and multiple hitched up to 28'wide. Teeth 
are unconditionally guaranteed against 
breakage within normal wear limits. Visit 
your Cockshutt Dealer today and see his full 
line of "Big Land" Cultivators. Also ask him 
about Cockshutt's new Certified Power 
Tractor Line. 


NEW 249 WING-TYPE CULTIVATOR 

Whether your choice is an 18', 20', 22', 25' or 27' 
model, the 249 Cultivator will go down any lane, 
through any gate wide enough to accommodate your 
tractor. Simple in design, it hasthe rugged strength to 
handle your toughest tillage jobs quickly and easily. 
Positive depth control along the entire length of the 
machine... 13%" shank spacings... fast, efficient 
cable and winch action are only a few of the many 
featuresfound on the 249. 


COCKSHUTT 

FARM EQUIPMENT OF CANADA LIMITED, BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 

Brampton, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton 
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tor farmer, breeder, businessman Don Shaver the markets are where you make 
them. Here Shaver chicks, flown from Galt, Ont., reach their Pakistan destination 


The CREST 
of the 
TRADE TIDE 

(Part I of a series) 

by PETER LEWINGTON 

Field Editor 


A RECENT NEWS ITEM had the “coals to 
Newcastle” touch; it didn’t rate very much space 
despite the fact that, for Canadian fanners, it 
was significant and symbolic of a new era in the 
trade of farm products. It told how egg and 
bacon pies made in Britain were unloaded at 
Toronto. Only yesterday, Britain had an insati¬ 
able appetite for Canadian eggs and Canadian 
bacon. Today, on the heels of a period of low egg 
prices here, Britain has found a lucrative market 
for these foods in Canada. As if to underline the 
importance attached to exports, the Queen’s 
New Year Honor’s list introduced a special cita¬ 
tion, “For Services to Exports.” 

These events should have a salutary effect on 
Canadian farmers. The major trade in farm prod¬ 
ucts lies between the highly developed countries. 
It is largely a buyer’s market. The illusion that 
the export of food is a convenient safety valve to 
be turned on whenever a surplus appears should 
be gone forever. It is an anomaly that our foods 
vie for a place in well-filled stomachs, at a time 
when more people go to bed hungry every night, 
than during the privations of World War II. 

Some storm signals have already been raised. 
The dramatic wheat sales are not likely to be 
repeated; Britain, traditionally our best customer, 
has a balance of payments crisis; the European 
Economic Community has a unified grain policy; 
and moves are afoot to extend the movement of 
agricultural commodities under U.S. Public Law 
480. These are some of the economic and politi¬ 
cal challenges. 

Other problems are flavored by moral and 
humanitarian considerations. Every second there 
are four more mouths to feed; by the time chil¬ 
dren born today reach middle age there will be 
more people in Asia than there are in the entire 
world nearly 2,000 years after the birth of Christ. 
As Dean Rusk, U.S. Secretary of State, ob¬ 
served, “The miracle of agriculture has opened 
the possibility of meeting, by peaceful means, the 
daily needs of the whole human race.” 

Will the developed nations be equal to this 
sobering challenge? What place will the Canadian 
farmer have in this complex new world of explod¬ 
ing population, vibrant technology and shattered 
illusions? 

Our Federal trade policy is to gain all the trade 
possible, consistent with peace and negotiated 
agreements. The overall balance of trade is the 
paramount concern of government, not the bal¬ 
ance of trade within industries. In consequence, 
our agricultural trade becomes the concern of four 


Federal departments: Agriculture, Trade and 
Commerce, Finance and External Affairs. As 
farmers, we cannot indulge in such a detached 
viewpoint, however desirable it may be for senior 
levels of government. 

Thirty per cent of our agricultural production 
is exported and currently this accounts for 20 per 
cent of our entire industrial and agricultural ex¬ 
ports. Agricultural exports have stabilized at these 
proportions and are significantly reduced from the 
postwar years when agricultural production 
accounted for one export dollar in three. In 
value, agricultural exports exceed one billion dol¬ 
lars; what is less generally realized is that our 
agricultural imports have been rising and are now 
nudging the billion dollar mark. Agriculture is 
the traditional bellwether of any national econ¬ 
omy. The decline in Latin America, especially 
in Argentina, where agriculture fell into neglect, 
is a comparatively recent example. By any yard¬ 
stick Canada is an important net agricultural 
exporter; before the vast wheat sales make us 
too complacent it would be as well to see if we 
are doing enough individually and nationally to 
hold and even extend our share of world markets. 


Canada has achieved trade activity which has 
only been surpassed by the far more populous 
nations of U.S.A., Great Britain, Germany and 
France. Our export trade pattern over the years 
tells the story of our economic development; fur, , 
fish, lumber and wheat; then the newsprint from 
our forests and the minerals from our mines; lat¬ 
terly the emphasis has swung to industrial ex¬ 
ports. “Where,” it is time to ask, “goes agricul¬ 
ture?” 

, »■ ' nr^cajorai §§ -»| 

Food Exports ... 
and Imports 

ARE WE SERIOUS about agricultural trade? In 
the case of wheat and oilseeds, there can be little 
question; with 75 per cent of total production 
going into export channels, the entire production * 
is export oriented. 

However, there is no room for confusing desir¬ 
able reserve stocks with surpluses. Hubert Hum¬ 
phrey, now U.S. Vice-President, put this 


The S.S. Goeree dis¬ 
charging Canadian 
wheat at the Russian 
port of Novorssijsk. 
Vast wheat shipments 
dominated the 1964 
trade scene in Canada 
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neatly when he said, “Our policies 
sometimes create the impression that 
the fruits of our farmers’ labors are 
so great they are liabilities. To 
imply, even remotely, that we are 
trying to get rid of surpluses in our 
export market is to downgrade the 
commodity in the eyes of those who 
might wish to buy it.” 

The export market is not a rat 
hole down which we may pom- 
periodic surpluses. The export mar¬ 
ket demands what the customer 
wants and in the form in which he 
wants it; exports hinge on con¬ 
tinuity, quality and grading; exports 
require organization, packaging and 
promotion. 

The market for soft wheat was 
practically lost through a poor price 
structure. The Ontario Wheat Pro¬ 
ducers Marketing Board has brought 
stability, but its very success has 
also created some problems. The 
proportion of the crop marketed, as 
opposed to that fed on farms, has 
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Great Britain, traditionally our best 
customer, earns some desperately 
needed foreign exchange with which 
to pay for purchases of Canadian 
food. British cars, shown above, are 
now part of Toronto’s subway system 

jumped from 45 per cent to 65 per 
cent of the crop. The Board has to 
find markets in neglected areas. 
Tobacco is an excellent example of 
the essential need for continuity of 
supply. Tobacco has recently been 
sold to five countries which never 
purchased Canadian tobacco previ¬ 
ously. The sales were made possible 
solely because there was tobacco in 
storage. Continuity attracts buyers, 
even as erratic pricing and produc¬ 
tion repels them. 

In Ontario the Food Council and 
Minister of Agriculture W. A. 
Stewart have been alert to agricul¬ 
tural exports. Says Mr. Stewart, “In 
some instances co-operation has to 
extend to the producer; if we are to 
compete successfully with the Itali¬ 
ans in the U.K. market with whole 
canned tomatoes, we have to en¬ 
courage the grower to plant the 
variety in demand. Cans of four 
cobs of com are so popular that 
brokers say they can’t get enough. 
In every instance we have to pro¬ 
duce for the market, not just sell the 
surplus.” 

In Mr. Stewart’s view, the white 
bean market is a record of lost op¬ 
portunities. White beans, better 
known to consumers as baked beans, 
are grown mainly in Michigan, On¬ 
tario and Chile. Despite an 8 per 
cent tariff and our 92V2-cent dollar 
the Michigan growers have walked 
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Sweet corn from 
Canada is a rare 
delicacy in such 
markets as West 
Germany and Great 
Britain 
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away with the lion’s share of the 
100 per cent increase in the U.K. 
market. In 1964 the U.S. price for 
white beans was set on April 8; our 
price was set in the fall when 75 
per cent of the beans were har¬ 
vested and the best market had al¬ 
ready been lost. 

Last fall, in an address to the 
Toronto Board of Trade Club, Mr. 
Robert Freeman honed a fine edge 
on the question of our seriousness 
about agricultural trade. Said Mr. 
Freeman, “Our company here in 
Canada handles the advertising ac¬ 
count for a gravy-making product 
called ‘Bisto.’ The manufacturers of 
‘Bisto’ spend more money on adver¬ 
tising in Canada' than the Canadian 
Government spends on advertising 
Canada in Britain and more than 
Britain spends in Canada. Certainly 
there is a considerable amount of 
branded Canadian foods on the 
British market but there are too 
many small unidentifiable brands. 
We can think of none of which the 
British housewife has any cogniz¬ 
ance except perhaps Canadian 
cheese. She is well aware of the 
varied produce of Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Denmark and 
Israel. The real question is, what 
could Canadian producers do if they 
really tried? Austria spent $675,000 
on advertising promotion in Britain. 
New Zealand, South Africa and 
other countries do much the same 
sort of thing. In parallel with these 
promotional efforts, there has 
occurred a growth of realistic and 
attractive images of these countries 
in British public mind.” 

The U.S. is of comparable im¬ 
portance as both the U.S. and 
Britain take between 25-30 per cent 
of our agricultural exports. Japan 
and West Germany are our next best 
customers while products of our 
farms move to a further 112 coun¬ 


tries. If wheat is excluded, the U.S. 
is our best market and our major 
one for cattle, beef, pork, oats, bar¬ 
ley, apples, potatoes, turnips, clover 
and grass seeds and maple prod¬ 
ucts. 

The U.S. looms large in our agri¬ 
cultural purchases. In fact, we im¬ 
port just double the volume which 
we are able to sell in that market. 
This includes fruits and vegetables 
which are either not produced in 
Canada or are only available in 
certain seasons. It also includes 
$165,000,000 worth of corn and soy¬ 
beans, much of which we could pro¬ 
duce for ourselves. In fact, of our 
entire agricultural imports, 40 per 
cent are of the type which can be 
produced in Canada. The duties on 
agricultural imports are lower than 
for all imports. Forty-four per cent 
of agricultural products come in duty 
free while the average duty is some 
8 per cent, mostly seasonal fruit and 
vegetable levies. No case can be 
made that our farming is a pro¬ 
tected industry. 

The potential market for agricul¬ 
tural exports should not be oversold, 
neither should it be promoted to the 
detriment of our best customer, the 
Canadian consumer. However, there 
are specialized markets to be culti¬ 
vated. There are also areas in which 
we can do more for ourselves. Forti¬ 
fied apple juice can reduce citrus 
requirements; specialty cheese im¬ 
ports in several recent years have 
exceeded our exports of cheddar and 
even in the current big export year, 
will be half the volume of exports. 

Says Ontario’s W. A. Stewart, “It 
is no longer good enough to produce 
in a haphazard way, hoping to meet 
domestic requirements and then dis¬ 
pose of any surplus that may occur. 
It must be our job to find and de¬ 
velop markets and then produce for 
those markets.” V 
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The integrity and 
efficiency of our system 
of grading have played 
key roles in capitalizing 
on world wheat 
demands 


Guides 

to 

better 

farming... 


New 36-Page Guide-Books 
on Livestock Production 

The articles in each of these new 36-page 
guide-books have been carefully selected 
from editorial features in recent issues of 
COUNTRY GUIDE. Handy and well illus¬ 
trated, each guide-book has varied and 
useful information you will want to keep 
for reference. 



Guide 

to 

Beef 

Production 

501 


Guide 

to 

Swine 

Production 

501 




C’dsrxec.iallif. 

IfOA. the JladUeA. . . . 

We offer 36 pages of the more popular 
patterns recently offered in COUNTRY 
GUIDE. Complete instructions are given for 
knitwear, doilies, edgings and novelties. 
A must for those who enjoy handiwork. 


Guide . • • 
Needlework 
Designs 
50* 


Fill Out Coupon and Send Today 

r.... 

I COUNTRY GUIDE 
J 1760 Ellice Avenue 
I Winnipeg 21, Man. 

! Please send me the guide-books I have 
I indicated at 50c each. 

I □ Guide to Beef Production 

■ □ Guide to Swine Production 
□ Guide to Dairy Production 

I □ Guide . . . Needlework Designs 

I I enclose_as payment 

I Name___ 

I Address.—-—- 

J OR: 

■ Please renew my subscription for 3 years 
• and send me one of the guide-books indi- 
jj cated above absolutely free. I enclose $2. 
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Here are just a few of Long Island’s ducks 


Duck Farmers 

Increased Their Sales 


When low prices threatened their industry, Long Island’s duck farmers 

got together, called on federal and state governments for aid in ^^ GEORGE GOLDSBOROUGH 

marketing their ducks, and now sell more than ever at better prices 


ALONG THE SHORES of the east¬ 
ern end of Long Island lives a 
colony of ducks. 

These birds form the foundation 
of a $30 million industry which has 
recently “pulled itself up by the 
bootstraps.” 

This is the Long Island Duckling 
Story . . . how nine immigrant duck¬ 
lings became a 7,500,000 duekling- 
per-year industry . . . how a one¬ 
time “specialty item” became a 
regular menu item in many homes 
. . . how successful marketing im¬ 
provement work saved a valuable in¬ 
dustry. 

It’s also the story of a unique 
form of co-operation between the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the New York Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Markets. 

Long Island has long been known 
for its ducks, but the present duck¬ 
ling industry began in 1873 when 
the first Peking ducks were im¬ 
ported by a New York merchant 
named McGrath, who had seen a 
white duck near Peking, China, 
which was so large he mistook it 
for a goose. 

Today, the Long Island duckling 
industry serves most of Canada and 
the United States, and ships many 
ducklings to overseas countries. 
With 90 per cent of the birds mar¬ 
keted frozen, the duckling is now 
available year-round, and in any 
part of the world. 

The duckling business is impor¬ 
tant locally in Long Island. Not only 
is it a $30 million business (figur¬ 
ing the value of farms, packers, 
feed dealers and other marketers), 
but it also employs more than 1,000 
persons locally, furnishing the com¬ 
munity with $3,500,000 annually 
in salaries. 

The duck industry on Long Island 


is a healthy, thriving farm industry 
—but it wasn’t always this way. 

In 1960 prices hit a striking low, 
averaging below production costs. 
Millions of pounds of duckling were 
in storage, needing a sales outlet. 
Long Island farmers almost without 
exception lost money on 1959 sales 
and at the beginning of the 1960 
season faced serious financial diffi¬ 
culties. 

Some of the problems of the 
Long Island industry were: (1) 
Most duck production is during the 
summer, while peak sales months 
are in the winter; (2) although 
Long Island raised 75 per cent of 
the nation’s ducklings, other areas 
benefited from the Long Island in¬ 
dustry’s promotion and prices; (3) 
lack of organization plagued the in¬ 
dustry with irregular bidding and 
advertising. 

In May 1960 the Long Island 
Duck Farmers Co-operative, Inc., 
was formed by 44 duck farmers, to 
devise a unified promotion and mar¬ 
keting program. Members included 
nearly all of Long Island’s duck 
farmers and the co-operative set 
about to solve some of the industry’s 
problems. 

At first it appeared that the co¬ 
operative had been formed too late. 
With 5,670,000 lb. of duckling in 
storage, the co-operative’s leaders 
realized that they must somehow 
sell more ducklings per week for an 
entire season than had ever been 
sold in a single week in the history 
of the Long Island industry. 

At this time, the Long Island 
farmers sought the assistance of the 
New York Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and Markets. The project was 
approved for Matching Fund sup¬ 
port from USDA’s Agricultural Mar¬ 
keting Service, and a full-scale pro¬ 
motion campaign was launched. 


In 2 months, with the help of 
the New York department, more 
than 4 million lb. of duckling were 
marketed! 

This was only the start. The pro¬ 
motion was put on a year-round 
basis, to obviate the need for similar 
“crisis” campaigns. 

The New York promotion unit 
then conducted a complete “Mar¬ 
keting Survey” which showed mar¬ 
keters exactly what the markets for 
ducklings were, who bought them, 
when they were bought and how far 
they were shipped. This survey 
showed dramatically that the Long 
Island duckling was sold nationally 
—and that any successful promotion 
campaign must be carried out on a 
national, rather than a regional, 
basis. 

There are other marketing im¬ 
provement activities: 

The New York department helped 
develop a marketing program 
around the distinctive “Genuine 
Long Island Duckling” seal to iden¬ 
tify the product at the retail level 
and to serve as a focal point in 
national promotion. 

The industry started marketing 
“cut-up” ready-to-cook duckling in 
frozen form for “instant” frying and 
barbecuing. An industry - financed 
promotion program on this was also 
carried out with the help of the 
New York Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and Markets. 

All ducklings coming from the 
Long Island Duck Farmers Co¬ 
operative are inspected for whole¬ 
someness by USDA’s Agricultural 
Marketing Service, and graded for 
quality under a Federal-State pro¬ 
gram. This assures the consumer 
of high quality poultry when buy¬ 
ing the co-operative’s product. 


Another Federal support to this 
project was also provided by AMS, 
through its Plentiful Foods Program. 
When stocks of duckling were at 
their peak, the Department placed 
ducklings on its Plentiful Foods list 
and informed food editors of the 
availability of frozen ducklings. This 
program is designed to help farmers 
by enlisting the know-how of mar¬ 
keters and at the same time letting 
the public know what foods are in 
large supply — thereby providing 
a demand to match the market. 

All in all, the Long Island duck¬ 
ling program has been — and still 
is — an outstanding example of Fed- 
eral-State-industry co-operation. 

The industry itself took the initial 
step — by organizing for marketing 
and promotion, and by enlisting the 
aid of Federal-State marketing offi¬ 
cials. 

The New York Department of 
Agriculture and Markets played a 
major role in improving the market¬ 
ing conditions through promotion, 
advertising, research and counselling. 

And the U.S. Department of Ag¬ 
riculture, through its Agricultural 
Marketing Service, contributed in 
three ways: by making available 
Federal inspection and Federal-State 
grading services, through its Plenti¬ 
ful Foods Program, and through 
the Matching Fund marketing serv¬ 
ice program, which provided part of 
the funds used by the State de¬ 
partment of agriculture. 

This latter activity, the Matching 
Fund Program, is a self-help mar¬ 
keting improvement program, in 
which State funds are matched by 
Federal funds for programs in 
quality improvement, market devel¬ 
opment, marketing efficiency and 
information .—Author George Golds- 
borough is employed by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. V 
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Take Another Look 

at Rapeseed 

Although rapeseed is still a stranger 
to many Canadian farmers, a growing corps 
of producers are spreading the word that 
this crop has a place in prairie agriculture 

A Staff Report 


THE MARKET FOR RAPESEED seems to be 
growing in leaps and bounds. The seed is becom¬ 
ing a significant Canadian export and there is 
indication that the demand from such countries 
as Japan could expand enormously in the years 
ahead. Rapeseed got a big boost a year and a 
half ago when a futures market for it was set up 
on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. This is the first 
futures market for rapeseed anywhere and sub¬ 
stantially broadens the base for the export of this 
crop. It means the crop is sold in a similar fashion 
to its competitor, soybeans. Some close observers 
in the trade think that rapeseed has been under- 
priced but that now it is finding its real level. 

The crop got another boost this year when new 
buyers came onto the market. About a fifth of the 
crop was bought up by countries that are nor¬ 
mally exporters. Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Pakistan were among them. These purchases re¬ 
sulted in excitement and speculation over future 
demand. Even the under-grade rapeseed which 
was plentiful last year, and which a few months 
ago seemed to present a real marketing problem, 
has sold rapidly. Apparently buyers in Europe 
can use it for perfume. 

With present market prospects, some people 
in the trade see 1964 acreage of nearly 700,000 
acres doubling within a year or two. 

It’s one crop that Canadians can grow but 
Americans can’t grow. Since it represents an 
economical source of protein, the demand for 
rapeseed and rapeseed meal could grow rapidly 
in the United States. 

Rapeseed is adapted to Canadian growing con¬ 
ditions. The cool summer temperatures and long 
light periods favor formation of the oil-bearing 
seeds. Rapeseed produces more oil per pound of 
seed than soybeans and this gives it an edge in 
the oil seed market. In other words, Canadian 
farmers have a North American monopoly in the 
production of an oil seed which is very competi¬ 
tive in the export oil seed market. 

The crop could be just what prairie farmers 
are looking for. An acre of rapeseed often returns 


a grower more than an acre of wheat. Now that 
the trend is to more intensive use of land, a rape- 
seed crop can take the place of summerfallow. 
Once a stand is established, it competes vigor¬ 
ously with weeds. It is a cash crop which gives 
the wheat farmer an opportunity to diversify. 

It has surprising adaptability. One grower got 
yields of 1,800 lb. per acre in Manitoba’s inter¬ 
lake country, which is one of the less fertile areas 
of the province. 

Rapeseed oil and meal are similar in many ways 
to soybean oil and meal and as a result they could 
in the years ahead become competitors. Both of 
them are good sources of edible oil and protein. 
At one time, rapeseed oil was not suitable for use 
in margarine whereas soybean oil was. Now, im¬ 
proved processing methods produce an oil from 
rapeseed which can be used. 

Other problems of rapeseed are being solved 
by scientists too, now that some research work is 
being done with the crop. Originally, rapeseed 
meal contained toxic factors which made it un¬ 
satisfactory as a protein supplement. However, 
modern methods of processing have been devised 
which will produce a meal which can compete 
with soybean meal, and researchers are finding 
better ways of utilizing rapeseed meal. It is already 
known that laying hens can be fed rations com 
taining up to 10 per cent rapeseed oil meal. It is 
known that turkeys fed rations containing 12V2 
per cent rapeseed oil meal grow normally from 8 
weeks of age to market weight; that the oil meal 
is satisfactory in a mixed supplement for market 
pigs; that beef cattle can be fattened with it as a 
supplementary protein. No wonder the future 
looks bright. 

The crop is grown mainly in north-central Sas¬ 
katchewan and Alberta, and in southern Mani¬ 
toba. Yields in these favorable areas are often 
1,500 to 2,500 lb. of seed per acre, containing 42 
to 46 per cent oil. Because much of the acreage 
is grown outside the area of best adaptation, the 
average for the country is 750 lb. per acre. This 
seed contains about 42.5 per cent oil, dry basis, 
and 42.3 per cent protein in the oil-free meal. 



A heavy crop of 
rapeseed in a field west 
of Portage la Prairie, 
Man., is shown at left 


Directing the rapeseed breeding program 
for the Canada Department of Agriculture 
at the Saskatoon research station is Dr. R. 
K. Downey. He lists the following four aims 
of the program: 

• To breed new varieties which produce 
more seed per acre, contain more oil per 
pound of seed, and more protein in the oil- 
free meal (which is fed to livestock). 

• To seek earlier and more uniform¬ 
maturing varieties of the Argentine type. 
This should result in an overall improve¬ 
ment in quality of seed produced on farms. 

• To change rapeseed oil chemically so 
that the oil will be more versatile and valu¬ 
able in the manufacture of salad and cook¬ 
ing oils, margarines and shortenings. (Dr. 
Downey says: “We have made a notable 
advance in this by modifying the make-up 
of rapeseed oil to where it is similar to 
olive oil. However, seed of this new type 
will not be available until 1967 at the 
earliest.”) 

• To eliminate the so-called toxic factors 
in rapeseed meal. (Dr. Downey comments: 
“Although new methods of oilseed process¬ 
ing have largely overcome the early objec¬ 
tions to rapeseed meal as a feed for non¬ 
ruminants, the ultimate solution is the re¬ 
moval of the objectionable compounds 
through plant breeding.”) 


ONE MAN'S VIEW 

One extension worker who sees a bright future 
for rapeseed is Dave Durksen of the Manitoba 
Soils and Crops Branch. He notes that there are 
four crushing plants across the prairies now and 
that recently the Manitoba plant has announced 
plans for a major extension. This will increase the 
demand for the crop. Secondly, he points out that 
the meal provides an excellent source of protein 
supplement for livestock rations. He says rape- 
seed meal has been used for years as a protein 
supplement in such countries as Sweden and that 
it could well become a major protein supplement 
for an expanding livestock industry in Western 
Canada. 

From the grower’s point of view, the time 
seems to be ripe for the arrival of rapeseed too. 
Durksen warns growers to compare the returns 
they can get from rapeseed with those from 
wheat. “If you can make more money with an 
acre of wheat, by all means grow it,” he says. 
However, in many areas rapeseed does just as well 
as wheat. This year particularly, prices have been 
stronger and the crop compared favorably. Again, 
he advises growers to compare it over a period 
of years. 

He sees several advantages to the crop. With 
land prices climbing in some areas of the 
prairies, it is impossible to have much summer- 
fallow and still pay for the land. Rapeseed is a 
crop that fits ideally into a long-term rotation. 
Since barley can’t be grown successfully after a 
wheat crop because of diseases, rapeseed fits in 
there. The major production area in the past has 
been in the Swan River area which is in the 
northern prairies. However, since Tanka rapeseed 
was introduced, with its large seed and its ease of 
handling, the crop has been grown farther south. 
In fact it has been found that it grows well on 
heavier soils such as the Red River clays where 
it has been traditionally difficult to find alterna¬ 
tive second crops to wheat. 

As a crop to grow, it’s not too difficult. Durksen 
says it produces best on summerfallow. How¬ 
ever, it can be grown successfully in a crop rota¬ 
tion as long as a good seedbed is prepared and 
sufficient fertilizer is used. 

It has been found in the last couple of years 
that rapeseed withstands drought just about as 
well as any crop once the seedlings have become 
established in the spring. V 
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Healing Substance 
In Preparation H 
Shrinks Piles 

Exclusive Healing Substance Proven To Shrink 

Hemorrhoids And Repair Damaged Tissue. 

A renowned research institute has found 
a unique healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids pain¬ 
lessly. It relieves itching and discomfort 
in minutes and speeds up healing of the 
injured, inflamed tissue. 

In case after case, while gently re¬ 
lieving pain, actual reduction (shrink¬ 
age) took place. 

Most important of all—results were 
so thorough that this improvement was 
maintained over a period of many 
months. 

This was accomplished with a new 
healing substance (Bio-Dyne) which 
quickly helps heal injured cells and 
stimulates growth of new tissue. 

Now Bio-Dyne is offered in ointment 
and suppository form called Preparation 
H. Ask for it at all drug stores—money 
back guarantee. 


TO ALL 

POULTRYMEN 

AND 


HOG RAISERS 



nf-180 in your poultry and hog 
feeds provides maximum protection 
against stress and disease. 

When trouble strikes use nf-180 
medicated feed, available from your 
dealer. 

Detailed information is available 
on request. 

(vioBni) (CANADA) LIMITED 

'— _ ' ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 

♦Registered Trademark 
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What Is An Expert? 

The cynics say he is anybody who is at 
least a dozen miles from home. But we 
believe that a lot of farmers are experts 
on their own farms. That's why the Coun¬ 
try Guide treats the farmer with respect, 
looks on him as a friend, and is always 
ready to listen to him. If there's some¬ 
thing you want to tell us, or anything you 
want to ask us, the address is Country 
Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, Man. 
aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiimiiiiimimiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiMiimiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiMiiiiiiiiimiiiiiMMiiiiMiiiiMi 



down IN THE MOUTH? 



If you are feeling out of sorts half the time, 
it may he due to a rundown condition. Why 
not try Dr. Chase Nerve Food? Over the 
years, its beneficial ingredients have proved 
helpful to thousands of people just like you. 

Taken as directed, this time- 
tested remedy helps improve 
the blood and, thus, helps 
restore a general feeling 
of well-being. The tonic 
benefits of Dr. Chase 
Nerve Food can help you 
feel your old self again. 




The split-litter technique removes 
such variables as the differences in 
rate" of gain between litters. Six pig¬ 
lets of the same sex and litter are. 
divided into three pairs. Between 
the hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. the 
pairs of piglets suckle in rotation; 
at night the water is removed from 
their creep areas and the piglets are 
free to suckle the sow. 

One pair, which is used for con¬ 
trol, has no additional water; one 
pair has access to water, while the 
third pair has water with an added 
sugar solution. This last pair will 
provide a bonus experiment as it 
will establish the additional energy 
requirements of baby pigs. Very 
precise scales are used to determine 
the feed and water intake; the 
scrupulous care in the management 
of these experiments even extends 
to taking into account one spilt feed 
pellet. Such a pellet weighs all of 
0.15 gram and Dr. Friend, in the 
search for the answer to an appar¬ 
ently simple and basic question, is 
leaving nothing to chance! At the 
conclusion of these experiments, 
farmers should expect some prac¬ 
tical advice on the benefits of water, 
the amounts required and the effect 
upon feed intake and rate of gain. 
Water, which after all is often re¬ 
ferred to as the cheapest feed, could 
provide a modest boost for the pig 
farmer’s profits—P.L. V 


The “split-litter 
technique” provides 
separate miniature pens 
for three pairs of 
piglets of the same sex 
and litter. The water 
dispenser is at the right 
of the creep feeder 


Dr. Douglas Friend, 
swine nutritionist at 
Nappan, is looking for 
the answer to a basic, 
but neglected question: 
do baby pigs need 
extra water? 


[Guide photos 


Water for Baby Pigs? 


DO BABY PIGS which are suckling 
the sow, need drinking water? The 
benefits of creep feeding have long 
been apparent, but no one seems to 
have questioned whether supple¬ 
mentary water would also be bene¬ 
ficial. No one, that is, until Dr. 
Douglas Friend of the Experimental 
Farm at Nappan, N.S., began his 
investigations. 

Friend, who is a swine nutri¬ 
tionist, noted that there is a direct 
relationship between feed and water 
intake in several species, including 
the pig; it is an anomaly that, with 
so many startling advances in nutri¬ 
tion, the question of whether a pig¬ 
let needs extra water, and if so how 
much, remained unanswered. 

In the first series of tests addi¬ 
tional gains of 18 per cent were 
achieved by the piglets which had 
access to water. Such results would 
appear to justify the trouble of pro¬ 
viding extra water; the flaw in the 


experiments is the difficulty in 
establishing just how much of the 
difference is in fact due to such 
things as breeding. On a visit last 
year to the Unilever Research La¬ 
boratory, in Britain, Friend saw a 
split-litter technique, which he has 
since adopted. 


Sheep Industry 
at the Crossroads 


DESPITE THE PROBLEMS beset¬ 
ting the sheep industry, an air of 
cautious optimism about its future 
was struck at the National Sheep 
Industry Conference staged recently 
at Iowa State University. 

The conference brought together 
experts to appraise the present 
situation in the sheep industry, to 
identify the major problems and 
outline some adjustments that would 
be needed if the industry is to have 
a future. 

The conference noted that the 
sheep industry may be at the cross¬ 
roads. Serious concern has been ex¬ 
pressed over its future. Declining 
numbers, competition from other 


meats and fabrics, and low returns 
have all been cited as reasons for 
pessimism. However, recent de¬ 
velopments in lamb and wool im¬ 
provement and industry-wide efforts 
to attack problems gave rise to a 
degree of optimism. 

The advantages that sheep offer 
were spelled out. (1) Lambs are the 
only class of livestock that will 
fatten on natural grasses without 
grain and still meet U.S. Choice 
grade. (2) Sheep consume roughages 
that often cannot be harvested as 
well in any other way. (3) Sheep can 
convert feed from land where other 
feedstuffs cannot be produced. (4) 
Lambs can be raised in drylot with 


feed conversions of 3 to 3.8 lb. of 
feed per lb. of gain. 

It was pointed out that the cur¬ 
rent store of knowledge about sheep 
is equal to that of the other red 
meat species, although much of the 
current research is being done in 
other countries. There is a long way 
to go in improving our breeding 
stock. However heritability for many 
important traits is known and selec¬ 
tion indexes have been developed. 
Ram testing stations and performance 
testing programs will help point the 
way to improvement. A sheep im¬ 
provement program in Wisconsin is 
resulting in considerable progress. 
In the 13 years since it went into 
effect in 1950, the number of twin 
lambs produced has increased by 
7.5 per cent, and the number of 
pounds of lamb produced per ewe 
has increased by 22 lb. A slight de- 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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PLANNING AHEAD 


The startling cost of 
a “few” wild oats 

Before you decide to ignore a 
mild infestation, consider these 
amazing facts about wild oats: 

In a young crop, just four little wild oat plants per square foot don’t seem 
like many. You can’t even see them from the road. In fact, unless you make 
it a point to search for them, you probably won’t even know they’re there— 
until it’s too late to stop the damage. 

Right now, spring may seem a long way off. But it is none too soon to learn 
the surprising facts about “how few” wild oats it takes to cause costly 
yield losses. 



It's easy to see the difference that spraying with Carbyne made in 
this field of wheat. The light-colored “skips,” which were not sprayed, 
are thick with wild oats. The rest of the field is virtually free of 
yield-strangling, profit-stealing wild oats. 


A little simple arithmetic will prove 
the point: 

As you know, there are 43,560 
square feet in an acre. Now, suppose 
you have as few as four wild oats per 
square foot. That’s 174,240 wild oat 
plants per acre! 

Yes, four wild oat plants per square 
foot are easy to overlook in a young 
crop—but think of the valuable mois¬ 
ture and plant food that 174,240 wild 
oat plants will drain away from each 
acre. 

In wheat and barley, field tests 
show that the four wild oats per 
square foot can reduce yields by at 
least 6 bushels an acre. This means 
240 bushels lost from each 40 acres—• 
a profit leak too big to shrug off. 
Arithmetic like this explains why more 
and more farmers every year are tak¬ 
ing wild oats more seriously. 

They realize that there’s seldom 
such a thing as a “few” wild oats. 
That’s why it is important to walk 
your fields as soon as your crops be¬ 
gin to emerge. If you see even four 
wild oats per square foot, the problem 
is serious. 

The up-to-date answer is farm- 
proven Carbyne, the wild oat killer 
that rescues your crop profits when 
and where wild oats invade. 

Over the past four years, Carbyne 
has been used successfully on more 
than l 1 /) million acres of crops. 

Pays 3 to 1 return 

One spraying with Carbyne pro¬ 
vides the simplest, most economical 
method of wild oat control known. In 
fact, you can expect to get back $3 in 
extra yields for each $1 you invest 
in Carbyne. 

With Carbyne in your plans, you 
also open the gate to the extra yields 
and bigger profits that early seeding 
makes possible. You can plant as early 
as soil and weather conditions permit. 
Then if wild oats appear, kill them 
with Carbyne. 

Besides putting you in control of 
the wild oat situation, Carbyne also 
lowers cultivation costs, cuts down 
future wild oat infestations and re¬ 
duces dockage at the elevator. 

Now—approved crops 

Carbyne is approved and recom¬ 
mended for use on Spring wheat, 
durum wheat, barley, sugar beets, flax, 
peas, mustard, rape and sunflower. 

A standard 2,4-D type sprayer 
equipped with recommended nozzles 
in good working order, is ideal for 
applying Carbyne. Application, by a 
qualified Carbyne aerial applicator, is 
equally satisfactory. 

Now, get the up-to-date facts about 
modern wild oat control. Just send 
the coupon at right for your free, full- 
color Carbyne folder. 



WHEAT AND RAPESEED 

“We’ve gotten over 90% wild oat con¬ 
trol for the 3 years we’ve used 
Carbyne on wheat and rape. It has 
been a money-maker for us. Stopping 
wild oats with Carbyne has given us 
yield increases of 20 bushels of rape- 
seed per acre and 10 bushels of 
wheat per acre.” 

Harold and Arvid Brust 
Swan River, Manitoba 


WHEAT 

“In the 350 acres of wheat I treated 
with Carbyne this year, my wild oat 
control was about 99%. Without Car¬ 
byne, my yield would have been hurt. 
Where wild oats were the worst, spray¬ 
ing resulted in yield increases up to 
20 bushels per acre. I am satisfied 
that Carbyne paid me a profit.” 

Arthur Meding 
Trochu, Alberta 


WHEAT AND FLAX 

“We have a wild oats problem in the 
Tisdale district. On our farm we have 
used Carbyne since 1960 with good 
results. Carbyne has been a big help 
on the registered wheat and flax 
we grow.” 

Ted J. Mayerle 
Tisdale, Saskatchewan 


Experience on over a million acres proves 


CARBYNE KILLS WILD OATS 

AFTER THEY COME UP 


FREE: New fact-filled, full-color folder 
on Carbyne that answers the important 
questions most farmers ask. Tells you 
how to judge the seriousness of a 
wild oat problem . . . the 3 easy steps 


to kill wild oats . . . how to calibrate 
the sprayer . . . how to mix Carbyne . . . 
shows how to tell when to spray wild 
oats with Carbyne for best results. Just 
clip and mail the coupon today! 


Spencer Carbyne 
Box 34 

St. James Postal Station 
St. James 12, Manitoba 


CARBYNE' 


YES! I would like to have the latest up-to-date facts about 
how to kill wild oats the modern, low-cost way with 
Carbyne. Please rush me a copy of your new full-color 
Carbyne folder. 


Now also 
available in 
new 1-gallon size 
that treats 
3 Vz acres! 


Name. 


Address. 


Town. 


Province. 






The Hypro Model C6400 Roller Pump 

NOWHERE 
ELSE 

can you get 
so much 
value in a 

pump ...or so much 
safety in a PTO adapter! 


OFF tractor PTO 
iconds, without tools. 


Quick Coupler sleeve is 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 

• The outstanding result of 16 years of 
roller pump experience 

• Rollers precision ground to exact size 
— NOT tapered — NOT undersize — 
NOT out-of-round. 

• Smoother, quieter operation means 
longer pump life. 

• Every pump tested to 400 lbs. — rated 
for operation up to 250 lbs. max. 

• High density cast-iron housing and 
rotor, stainless steel shaft, replaceable 
seals, factory-lubricated ball bearings. 


Ask your Hypro dealer or mail this coupon 


© round and smooth 
... no bolts or pins 
. . . nothing to catch 
on clothing. 


I JOHN BROOKS & COMPANY LIMITED 
| 255 Hymus Blvd., Pointe Clare, Que. 

] Please send me a catalog of farm pumps. 

■ Print 

I Name___ 

I Mailing 
J Address . 

■ Province__ 
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NEW 

FEDERAL FARM CREDIT 


Full mechanization at the lowest possible cost 
is the aim of most Canadian farmers. To help cut 
machinery overhead and upkeep costs, the Farm 
Credit Corporation may now lend to syndicates 
of three or more farmers who wish to purchase 
equipment co-operatively, and will give assist¬ 
ance in setting up sound machinery-sharing 
agreements, under the provisions of the new 
Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit Act. 

The Corporation also makes long-term mort¬ 
gage loans to farmers to help establish profitable 
family farm units. For information on either type 
of credit contact your local Credit Advisor, the 
Corporation's Branch Office for your Province or 
write to FARM CREDIT CORPORATION, 150 
KENT STREET, OTTAWA, for your free pamphlet. 



Stop 

baby pig scours 


Scour-ade® Suspension saves almost 100% of litters 
infected with white scours (bacterial enteritis). Acts so fast, results 
are seen within 24 hours. Prevents losses from mortality and stunting. 
Scour-ade Suspension is economical, palatable, and 
easy to use. Oral dispenser automatically 
measures correct dose. Packed in 30 dose, litter 
size. Cost — only 12c a dose. 

Stop your losses from white scours in baby pigs. 

Get powerful, proven, quick-acting Scour-ade 
Suspension from your feed or drug store. 

®Reg’d T.M. 

A product of VioBin (Canada) Limited, St. Thomas, ( 
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(Continued from page 22) 

crease in fleece weight was expected 
with the high increase in lamb pro¬ 
duction. 

The sheepmen saw plenty of op¬ 
portunity to further reduce produc¬ 
tion costs. They pointed out that 
synchronization of estrus is nearing 
the stage of practical use. This 
would provide better control over 
time of lambing and permit better 
use of labor. It would also facilitate 
artificial insemination. Mechanical 
feeding is becoming possible through 
the use of pelleted feeds or low 
moisture silage. 

The sheepmen saw real gains to 
be made in the future. They said 
that sheep have potential advan¬ 
tages over beef in that they give 
higher returns per dollar invested 
and they permit faster turnover of 
capital. They also require less capi¬ 
tal investment. As well, lamb prices 
have varied less than beef prices 
over the years. 

The conference concluded that one 
of the greatest sources of encourage¬ 
ment to the industry is the willing¬ 
ness of all segments to unite. The 
industry-wide programs developed 


for consumer-preferred lamb and for 
improved preparation of wool clip 
demonstrate that the industry is 
recognizing its problems and is mov¬ 
ing forward to solve them. 

But it added that it’s time for 
action by the producer. The pro¬ 
ducer must provide the stimulus and 
the continuing force to obtain the 
needed research and promotion to 
carry the industry forward. Lambs 
with more lean and less fat are 
needed. Small flocks must be re¬ 
placed with flocks large enough to 
use specialized procedures. Multiple 
lambing systems, more efficient man¬ 
agement and grazing practices and 
more intensive production all offer 
promise. Many diseases can now be 
controlled by vaccination. The 
knowledge on which to base some 
of these improvements is already 
available. 

However, more research is re¬ 
quired to develop a more efficient 
industry. Ways to further reduce 
costs and increase efficiency must be 
found. New ways of processing and 
preparing lamb must be developed. 

Sheepmen can scarcely afford to 
ignore the results of this compre¬ 
hensive conference on sheep. V 


Feed Calves in Winter 

Rapid gains usually mean cheaper gains 


THERE ARE MANY ways you can 
winter calves after weaning, Dr. R. 
A. DePage, Hogg-Dawes Labora¬ 
tories Ltd., told delegates to a recent 
feed industry conference. Any calf 
wintering program should be based 
on what is to happen to the animals 
later—what kind of feed they are 
going on, or perhaps what kind of 
feed is available. 

Any wintering plan that merely 
maintains an animal’s weight will 
only add to the total cost of the 
calf, and therefore lower profits. 
Usually, the more gain you get in the 
winter, the cheaper the cost of 
winter gain. 

The following test results from 
Washington State College confirm 
this: 

I S .>■= ^ c 

Feed .o^ Jo* 
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14 lb. corn silage 

4% lb. alfalfa hay 5001b. 0.351b. 34%!! 
10 lb. com silage 

10 lb. alfalfa hay 5001b. 1.301b. 13(! 

Vfe lb. beet pulp 

Although it is true that calves 
which gain less in winter gain more 
rapidly on pasture the following 
summer, they never gain enough to 
catch up. For example, if one lot of 
steers gains twice as much during 
the winter than a second lot, its sum¬ 
mer gains aren’t limited to half those 
of the second lot, but will probably 
be 70 to 90 per cent as much. There¬ 
fore, cattle which make the largest 
winter gains also make the largest 
total gains for the combined periods, 
as the following Washington experi¬ 
ment shows: 


Lot 1 Lot 2 Lot 3 

Av. winter gain 

(150 days) . 45 150 195 

Av. summer gain 

(150 days) .300 240 225 

Av. total gain .345 390 420 

You can use a variety of feeds 
in a wintering program. Alfalfa hay 
alone will produce about 1.0 lb. of 
gain per day. A combination of 
alfalfa hay and corn silage may in¬ 
crease this to 1.1 or 1.2 lb. a day. 
Two or 3 lb. of barley, or the 
equivalent, may give a further in¬ 
crease of 0.25 lb. per day. 

The University of Minnesota has 
reported winter gains of 1.0 lb. per 
day on grass silage (fed free) plus 
3 lb. of alfalfa-brome hay and 3 lb. 
of barley per head per day. At Pur¬ 
due, free-fed grass silage resulted in 
gains of 1.0 lb. per day. Legume 
hay produced 0.85 lb. gain, while 
oat silage plus 3 lb. of grain gave 
an average daily gain of 0.95 lb. 
When 4 lb. of oats per day were 
fed with grass silage, or IV 2 lb. of 
a protein supplement were fed with 
corn silage, the average daily gain 
was 1.40 lb. 

Because weaned calves make such 
economical gains they need only a 
small amount of concentrate during 
the winter to increase their rate of 
gain. Nor will this seriously detract 
from following pasture gains. At 
Washington State, calves which 
gained 1.3 lb. on alfalfa hay and 
corn silage during the winter went 
on to gain 2.1 lb. on good grass- 
legume pasture, while those wintered 
at 1.0 lb. per day made only the 
same summer gain. The effect of 
winter gain or summer gain varies 
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THE BEST 

MASTITIS 

TREATMENT 

YOUVE EVER USED 



OINTMENT | 

FDR 

MASTITIS I 



NFZ Ointment is “uncondi¬ 
tionally guaranteed" to be 
the best Mastitis Ointment 
you’ve ever used. If you 

don’t agree, your money will 

be cheerfully refunded. 

NFZ Ointment contains the 

new, more powerful chemi¬ 

cal NITROFURAZONE that 
kills a broader range of 
mastitis germs faster. Since 
mastitis germs do not de¬ 
velop resistance to NFZ, it 
works where out-dated anti¬ 
biotics have failed—it's far 
more dependable. Try it 
today and see for yourself 
how quickly it acts to clean 
up even the most difficult 
cases. 


Single treatment costs only $1.00, herd pack 
6 tubes for $5.00, farm pack 12 tubes $10.00. 


Available from Your Local Dealer 

VlOBlN (CANADA) LIMITED 

St. Thomas, Ontario Vancouver, B.C. 


A New FREE BOOK for 


MENPAST40 


Troubled With Getting Up Nights, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

If you are a victim of the above 
symptoms, the trouble may be trace¬ 
able to Glandular Inflammation ... 
a condition that very commonly oc¬ 
curs in men of middle age or past 
and is often accompanied by de¬ 
spondency, emotional upset and 
other mental reactions. 

Although many people mistakenly 
think surgery is the only answer to 
Glandular Inflammation, there is 
now a non-surgical time-tested treat¬ 
ment available. 

Non-Surgical Treatments 

This New Free Illustrated 
BOOK tells about the modem, 
mild, Non-Surgical treatment for 
Glandular Inflammation and that 
the treatment is backed by a Life¬ 
time Certificate of Assurance. Many 
men from all over the country have 
taken the NON-SURGICAL treat¬ 
ment and have reported it has 
proven effective. 

The Non-Surgical treatment de¬ 
scribed in this book requires no 
painful surgery, hospitalization or 
long period of convalescence. Treat¬ 
ment takes but a short time and 
the cost is reasonable. 

MEW FREE BOOK 

Receiving this book may enable 
you to better enjoy the future years 
of your life and prove to be one of 
the best investments you ever made. 

Excelsior Medical Clinic 
Depf. M 8771 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Now Many Wear 

FALSE TEETH 

With More Comfort 

FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To 
eat and talk In more comfort, just sprinkle 
a little FASTEETH on your plates. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Checks “plate odor” (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH at drug counters everywhere. 




PERFECT 


(Self-Locking) 

CATTLE AND 
SHEEP 
EARTAGS 

Manitoba Stencil and Stamp Works Ltd. 

“CAIL’S,” 494'/ 2 MAIN ST.. WINNIPEG 


widely from year to year and be¬ 
tween different lots. of cattle. 

The importance of feeding a pro¬ 
tein supplement to your wintering 
calves was shown in Iowa tests 
where, on grass silage only, the gain 
was 0.58 lb., as compared to 0.95 
lb. a day when 1 lb. per day of 
soybean meal was added to the 
ration. 

“As a general rule,” said Dr. 
DePape, “calves that will be finished 
on good pasture with grain can be 
fed liberally during the preceding 
winter without detracting from graz¬ 
ing-plus-grain gains. 

“In this type of feeding program, 
two points must be kept in mind: 
(a) never decrease the plane of nu¬ 
trition, and (b) keep in mind that 
gains become less efficient as feeders 
become older. 

“The amount of gain desired dur¬ 
ing the winter depends largely on 
the way you are going to handle 
those cattle afterwards,” he con¬ 
cluded. “If they are to be fed con¬ 
centrate on pasture, they should be 
wintered somewhat better than if 
they are just to be grazed. If they 
are to be grazed only to midsummer 
and then full-fed for the fall market, 
they should be wintered at a higher 
level of nutrition than would be ad¬ 
visable if they are to be grazed 
the whole summer and fall.” 
—C.V.F. V 

Malathion Safe 

MALATHION IS STILL the safest 
organo-phosphate for use on live¬ 
stock, according to Dr. W. O. Haufe, 
head of the Veterinary - Medical 
Entomology Section at Lethbridge 
Research Station, who recently con¬ 
cluded a test with malathion on two 
Shorthorn bulls and one steer. 

Prior to the test the animals were 
put on a standard maintenance ration 
that would just keep them in healthy 
condition. 

The animals were sprayed at 20 
times the recommended level every 
3 weeks during the trial. Dr. 
Haufe reports that cumulative doses 
of more than 50 times the recom¬ 
mended amount caused a slight de¬ 
pression in the blood cholinesterase 
level which indicated some degree of 
poisoning. However, even these high 
doses did not cause any of the visual 
signs of toxicity such as sweating, 
respiratory trouble, stiffness or inco¬ 
ordination. In fact, he says, the 
behavior of the animals was normal 
at all times. He determined that the 
cumulative dosage could have risen 
75 to 100 times the recommended 
level before clinical symptoms would 
have been noticeable. 

The malathion didn’t affect the 
sterility of the bulls, says Dr. Haufe. 
One of the bulls was used as a sire 
on a herd of cows prior to the treat¬ 
ment with malathion and the herd 
dropped a normal calf crop. Semen 
tests at the conclusion of the test 
showed the bull to be virile and 
above average. 

According to Dr. Haufe, previous 
tests with Herefords showed about 
the same thing; when using mala¬ 
thion on cattle there is a safety 
factor of about 100 times the recom¬ 
mended dosage. On that basis there 
is no need for modifying present 
spraying recommendations. V 


Farming with Alcan 




ARE 

YOU 



Check 

here 

I 1 Getting 600 to 1,000 lbs. 

— of beef per acre ? 

I I Producing $400 worth of 

— milk per acre? 

I I Raising beef at a net cost of 
'—' 12.5 cents per lb. of weight 
gain on forage or pasture? 

[ I Getting 4 tons of hay 
—' per acre ? 


If you're not you need an 



Don't rely on fate — irrigate! Proper irrigation manage¬ 
ment can improve your pastures, increase your hay crops 
up to 100%. 

Lightweight ALCAN Aluminum tubing assembles easily, 
moves in moments— for water whenever, wherever you 
want it. Flexible couplings let you lay it over rolling or 
hilly ground without difficulty. 

Look for the ALCAN label for tubing that resists 
corrosion, gives years of trouble-free service. 

For free irrigation system information send the following 
coupon to your nearest Alcan Sales Office. 


' AI C~ 


GW2 


ALCAN 


111 Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited 


1070 Elveden House, 717-7th Ave. S.W., Calgary, Alberta. 
701 -1281 West Georgia St., Vancouver 5, B.C. 

360 Broadway Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Please send information on Aluminum 
Sprinkler Irrigation System to: 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 



iGet this NEW 1965 Animal Health Book 

and Supply Catalog 

Famous 96-page handbook gives practical tips for i 
preventing livestock losses. Complete reference man- i 
ual for maintaining health of livestock—includes com¬ 
plete list of animal health products and how to use 
them. Write for free copy. (Please print) 

Please send Livestock Health Book and Catalog to: ] 

Name_,_ 


Route No- 


Post Office- 


- Prov. - 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO., LTD.I 

P. 0. BOX 428 -B CALGARY, ALBERTA ' 


February 1965 
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POST MORTEM! 



POSTGRADUATE! 


AFTER TEN YEARS IN THE GROUND, 

this post’s working life is over. It has 
deteriorated rapidly below ground level 
Rot and decay have done their work 
well. It is now only good for 
firewood. Everything considered 
... a costly fence post! 


t^0| Q9C3 

rk — tra 
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AFTER THIRTY YEARS this CCC post 
is still sound in the ground! Rot and 
decay are resisted by the deep pene¬ 
tration of CCC pressure treatment. 
Accept no “just as good” substi¬ 
tutes. Insist on CCC pressure- 
treated posts from your lumber 
dealer, They pay! 


CANADA CREOSOTING DIVISION OF 


DOM TAR 

Domtar Chemicals Limited, P.O. Box 1255, Calgary, Alberta 


The reader comes first! Don't hesitate to write Country Guide 
to suggest how our magazine can serve your farm, your 
family and your community. The address is Country Guide, 
1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, Man. 



cf&uA, own, 


CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
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FINEST VIRGINIA LEAF 


Some of the Angus 
calves in the test at the 
central test station in 
Manitoba 



Prairies Expand 
Bull Testing 


THE FIRST CENTRAL bull test¬ 
ing stations in Manitoba and Sas¬ 
katchewan are operating this winter. 
They were built at the request of 
purebred breeders to provide infor¬ 
mation on the growth performance 
of individual calves and sire groups. 

The Saskatchewan station is at 
the University of Saskatchewan. The 
Saskatchewan Horned Cattle Fund 
Committee provided the money for 
its construction and will pay the 
maintenance costs and herdsman’s 
wages. Contributors will pay for the 
feed used. 

The Saskatchewan station is test¬ 
ing 200 calves this winter, in sire 
groups of 5 calves each. A condition 
of entry was 3 years’ home -testing 
under the Federal-Provincial ROP 
program. 

The Manitoba station, located at 
Douglas, Man., was built by McCabe 
Grain Co. which is operating it. The 
Manitoba Performance Testing As¬ 
sociation requested the station as a 
part of a program to encourage beef 
cattle performance testing in the 
province. Feed is supplied by Mc¬ 
Cabe Grain and contributors pay the 
average cost of feed and handling. 


Tests in both provinces will end 
with a field day to discuss the re¬ 
sults. At the Manitoba station, breed¬ 
ers will be asked to put a price on 
their bulls for sale by private treaty. 
The bulls will be left on display at 
the Manitoba station for a week so 
that prospective buyers can view 
them. 

Don Mitchell of Douglas, Man., 
president of the association, has con¬ 
tributed five bulls. I asked Don, who 
has been home testing for 10 years, 
why he would go to the extra ex¬ 
pense of station testing when he 
had a well - established home test 
program. “I want to find out how my 
five bulls compare with the average. 
If they do well, that will be fine. 
II they don’t, then I will have to do 
something about it.” 

The association hopes that com¬ 
mercial cattlemen in Manitoba will 
be interested in the field day and 
sale at the end of the test. “The 
commercial men will make or break 
this program,” said Don. “If they 
are not interested in performance 
tested bulls the breeders will not 
continue to test at the station.” 
—R.F. V 


Performance testing 
station for beef cattle 
at the University of 
Saskatchewan 



Keep Sows Trim 

“OVERFAT SOWS, besides being 
inefficient, usually farrow smaller 
litters and have more farrowing 
problems than thinner sows,” says 
Prof. G. Norrish, swine management 
specialist with the Department of 
Animal Husbandry, O.A.C., Guelph 
Ont. 

To avoid this, Prof. Norrish sug¬ 
gests that sows that are kept inside 


should be hand fed a balanced ration 
at the rate of about 5 to 6 lb. daily, 
depending on the nutritive value of 
the feed used. They should be put 
outside in a yard two or three times 
each week for exercise to prevent 
stiffness. 

If sows are kept outdoors in the 
winter, then shelters, feeders, and 
water supply should be separated to 
force them to walk from one to 
the other. V 
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now there’s a new proven 
way to increase profits 
on livestock and poultry 

If you feed hogs, cows, beef, poultry or layers, you 
owe it to yourself to read about the neiv Watkins 
M-V Specials . . . the Mineral-Vitamin pre-mixes that 
make it possible for you to feed a highly 
fortified ration at a reasonable cost 


Dicalcium Phosphate, Oxytetracycline 
Hydrochloride, Calcium dl - Pantothenate, 
Potassium Iodide, Cobalt Carbonate, Vita¬ 
min A Palmitate in Gelatin . . . this is just 
a partial list of the special ingredients found 
in Watkins M-V Special pre-mixes. 

These pre-mixes, now available throughout 
Canada, make it possible for a livestock or 
poultry man to use his own grain and pro¬ 
tein in a profitable ration. 

To understand the "pre-mix" concept of 
custom-building a livestock or poultry ration, 
one must take certain facts into considera¬ 
tion first. 

One Is the necessity of feeding a balanced 
ration. Livestock and poultry must receive 
essential minerals, 
vitamins, proteins 
and carbohydrates 
in the proper pro¬ 
portions or they will 
do poorly. Feeding 
an "unbalanced" 
ration could be 
compared to pour¬ 
ing water into a 
rain barrel with a 
"short" stave. Feed 
will be utilized up 
to the "height" of 
the "short" ingre¬ 
dient in the ration—after that, the nutritional 
elements of the feed pass through the ani¬ 
mal's system without benefit. 

Watkins M-V Special is designed to repair 
the "short" staves in a ration. It provides 
the essential minerals and A, D & B-Complex 
vitamins that are in short supply in most 
common feed ingredients. With the appro¬ 
priate M-V Special you can build your own 
high-powered, balanced ration using your 
own, or locally grown, grain and protein. 
Result? Livestock and poultry do better, gain 
faster and produce more profitably because 
they utilize more of the nutrients in the feed. 


Granted, it's entirely possible to raise live¬ 
stock and poultry without adding M-V 
Special "pre-mix" to your grain and protein. 
Many farmers have done just this for many 
years. Some have fed an unbalanced ration 
and wondered why their feed consumption 
was so high! Others have fed an unbalanced 
ration and wondered why their livestock or 
poultry were unthrifty and sickly. 

Still others, recognizing the fact that a ration 
must have a proper balance of vitamins, 
minerals, proteins and carbohydrates to be 
efficiently utilized, have depended on com¬ 
mercially prepared "complete" feeds or 
protein supplements. However, there are two 
distinct advantages to using M-V Special 
and the Watkins Program. 

With the appropriate M-V Special you profit 
because you are able to use your own, or 
locally grown grain and protein and cut 
your feed costs substantially. Also, you 
know the quality of the ingredients in the 
feed because you control their selection. A 
small amount of M-V Special in your feed 
will effectively provide the essential min¬ 
erals and A, D & B-Complex vitamins 
needed to balance that ration. By using a 
better balanced ration your livestock or 
poultry will do better on less feed. You save 
two ways when you use M-V Special! 

And remember, the M-V Special "pre-mix" 
concept is a proven system of nutrition. 
Although new to Canada, Watkins pre¬ 
mixes, and the Watkins recommended feed¬ 
ing program, have been used in the United 
States for a long time. Thousands of farmers, 
for many years, have been profiting with 
Watkins! 

If you are interested in making more money 
from your livestock or poultry operation, call 
your Watkins Dealer, or write for additional 
information today! He'll be happy to explain 
in detail how M-V Special, added to the 
grain and protein sources found in your own 
area, will give you a completely balanced 
economical ration. 



FOR EXAMPLE: 

Hogs 

With M-V Special for Swine, and your 
own grain and protein, you can achieve 
an average feed conver¬ 
sion ratio as low as 2.72 
from birth to market! Feed 
costs are lowered, too, be¬ 
cause you utilize locally 
grown feed ingredients. 

Dairy Cattle 

M-V Special for Dairy Cattle helps you 
fill in the "holes" in a regular dairy 
ration. It provides the essential min¬ 
erals and vitamins high-producing cows 
must have to maintain health, produce 
a good calf and hold high production 
month after month. Sav¬ 
ings on protein alone will 
usually pay for the entire 
supplement. 

Stock Cows 

Treat a stock cow like a 
mother should be treated 
and she'll pay you back. 

She needs extra minerals 
and vitamins to settle well, to build a 
sturdy calf and to develop a rich sup¬ 
ply of milk. So if your stock cows are 
not getting the minerals and vitamins 
they need (and chances are good that 
they are not) you'll improve your calf 
crop by fortifying their ration with M-V 
Special for Dairy and Stock Cows. 

Feeder Cattle 

Roughage grain and protein just isn't 
good enough! Beef animals need a 
balanced ration, too, with 
minerals, vitamins, and 
antibiotic fortification. 

Watkins M-V Special for 
Beef helps you save on 
grain and protein, helps 
get a feed conversion ratio 
of 6 to 7.5 lbs. of feed to 
a pound of gain. 

Poultry 

MV Special for Poultry is used for forti¬ 
fying the rations of growing birds. M-V 
Special for Layers sup¬ 
plies the nutrients needed 
to build a really economi¬ 
cal egg-making ration . . . 
to get the best out of a 
layer. Both products are 
specially formulated to 
help you make money on 
your birds. 






Remember, it's your Watkins Dealer's job to 
help you cut your feeding costs and increase 
your feeding profits. Take advantage of it! 



FIRST IN HOME SERVICE 


Montreal - Winnipeg - Vancouver 


For Additional Information Write: 

Watkins Products, Inc. Watkins Products, Inc. 

East Higgins & Annabella Sts. Station D, P.O. Box 4015 
Winnipeg, Manitoba Vancouver, B.C. 

Watkins Products, Inc. 

350 St. Roche Street 
Montreal, Quebec 
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Meadow Lake 
Puts ARDA to Work 


Through land clearing, seeding and expansion of community 
pastures, this area is becoming an important beef center 

by GARY CARLSON 

Saskatchewan Dept. 


ARDA IS TALKED ABOUT by 

politicians and discussed in news¬ 
papers, but the payoff must be on 



Ag. Rep. Paul Saum (left) and 
local farmer J. Brown examine the 
cattle during the fall roundup at the 
Blue Bell provincial pasture in the 
Meadow Lake area. Soil unsuitable 
for cereal crops grows quality grass 


of Agriculture 

the farm. Can it help low income 
farmers? 

Travel to Meadow Lake, located 
at the end of steel in northwest 
Saskatchewan, and you’ll get a hope¬ 
ful answer to that question. 

The Meadow Lake region was 
officially organized as a rural de¬ 
velopment area in the summer of 
1963. It gets financial help from 
both Federal and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. “ARDA has been the answer 
for our area,” says Bert Nagle, chair¬ 
man of the Rural Development 
Council. 

There are plenty of communities 
like Meadow Lake in Canada. There 
is plenty of good farm land and 
good farms there. But much of the 
land is Gray Wooded soil which is 
low in organic matter. There you 
will find small, low-income farms. 
Only 40 per cent of the area is 


Paul Saum (left) and 
Fred Durrant of PFRA 
check drainage channel 
at Rapid View 
Conservation and 
Development area. 

The ditch will permit 
flood control on nearly 
10,000 acres of hayland 



developed farmland. Forests, streams 
and lakes dot the area. 

The region was largely settled 
during the droughty 30’s when fami¬ 
lies moved north to escape the 
parched prairie. But many ranchers 
had arrived before them and had 
taken up much of the good land. 
With money scarce and development 


costs high these new farms remained 
small. Today, these farms are too 
small to give a farmer a reasonable 
income. Anyone in Such a situation 
faces a big and costly job to bring 
bushland and meadow lands into 
production. 

That’s where ARDA came in. It 
has made it possible to speed up 
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the changes taking place; to see that 
farmers are given assistance in in¬ 
creasing their size of farms. 

An area of 755,000 acres com¬ 
prising four local improvement dis¬ 
tricts is involved in the Meadow 
Lake rural development program. 
Through ARDA these four districts 
organized a rural development coun¬ 
cil to take an overall look at the 
area and to program its development. 
Each district has a farmer repre¬ 
sentative and each of the three major 
urban centers are represented by a 
businessman. The Departments of 
Education and Natural Resources of 
the Provincial Government and the 
Project Manager of the Metis set- 
lements at Canoe and Green Lakes 
also provide representatives. The 
Saskatchewan Department of Agri¬ 
culture is represented by Paul 
Saum, local agricultural representa¬ 
tive who is council secretary. 

With this group looking closely 
at the area, it didn’t take long to 
diagnose the problem. Council 
Chairman Bert Nagle says the main 
farm problem is too much waste 
land. This land must be developed, 
he says. “This area is mainly cattle 
country. If we’re going to increase 
income we have to start increasing 
our livestock. We must clear, break 
and drain our land and seed it down 
to fodder and pasture for community 
use.” 

Projects to accomplish this are 
already proceeding at a rapid pace. 
Over a dozen fodder and pasture 
projects are presently being devel¬ 


oped. Several flood control projects 
are under study by the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture. Since 
1963, over 5,000 acres have been 
cleared—2,000 acres broken. Dams 
and drainage ditches have been con¬ 
structed. Numerous resource surveys, 
both human and physical, have been 
completed and many are underway. 

Community pastures which now 
carry 2,500 cattle will triple in 
capacity as the program develops. 
Another 20,000 acres of land will be 
seeded to forage to produce fodder 
for the use of the community. Under 
the program, the area is rapidly be¬ 
coming an important beef center. 

One major need that has been 
pinpointed has been the need for 
credit. The Council would like to 
see a credit plan developed for 
clearing and breaking so individual 
farmers can increase their cultivated 
acreage. There are over 1,200 farm 
units in the development area which 
average nearly a section in size. 
However they have only about 260 
cultivated acres each. Most farms in 
the area have owned assets which 
are considerably less than the aver¬ 
age for Saskatchewan farms. As a 
result farmers have little borrowing 
power. Bert Nagle drives home the 
point. “Smaller farmers need credit 
if they are to get full value from our 
fodder and pasture projects. If they 
can’t get this credit through regular 
channels, ARDA will have to go into 
the credit field.” 

To date, eight projects have been 
undertaken costing $350,000 of 



FIREPOWER! 

More power from 
your tractor than 
when it was new! 



TYPICAL POWER INCREASES 


Observed Belt 
Horsepower 


Exclusive design of M & W Turbo-Dome Pistons 
concentrates firepower . . . steps up horsepower by 
20 to 30% — enough to make a full gear difference 
in plowing. High turbulence design creates a more 
combustible mixture of fuel and air for more power. 

Turbo-Domes exhaust better, too. Cyclan triple-seal 
rings drastically reduce blow-by. Oil impregnated 
Magnaseal sleeves reduce the power - robbing 
friction of ring drag by 60%. For more power than 
when your tractor was brand new, get an M & W 
“Certified Power’’ overhaul. 

GUARANTEED 

Written guarantee for J year or 1200 hours. 

Mail the coupon to your M & W distributor 

QUE-MAR EQUIPMENT LTD., 124 Labrosse Ave., Pointe Claire, P.Q. 

FALCON EQUIPMENT CO. LTD., 299 Danforth Rd., Scarborough, Ont. 

530 First St., London, Ont. 

ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 980 Pacific Ave., Winnipeg 2, Man. 

GRAIN BELT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 1920-lst Ave., Regina, Sask. 

2025 Quebec Ave., Saskatoon, Sask. 

NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., Cor. 7th Ave. & 6th St. E., Calgary, Alta. 

... 14820-123rd Ave., Edmonton, Alta. 



Minn. Moline U, UB 


Please send free literature on M & W Pistons 
and name of my nearest dealer 


ADDRESS.. 



I NCUS 


SIE6LER 

WALL 

HEATERS 


J-LINE FURNACES 


No payments until October - No interest charges! 


ASK ABOUT Canadian Propane’s 
money-saving RENT-A-TANK PLAN 

ASK ABOUT the benefits of 
exclusive METERGAS SERVICE d 


Hi Neighbour! Join us in celebrating the 5th birthday of this 
annual appliance sale. Hurry to your Canadian Propane 
dealer - he’ll show you how you can enjoy new comfort and 
convenience, with these wonderful appliances. Save now, 
during CANADIAN PROPANE’S 5th ANNUAL“HI NEIGHBOUR” 
SALE. 
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SOILS AND CROPS 


which the Federal Government con¬ 
tributes $182,500. 

ARDA’s work goes beyond the 
farming community. The rural de¬ 
velopment council recently organized 
a committee to study the Indian and 
Metis part of the community. It 
wants to be sure that they benefit 
too from the development of natu¬ 
ral resources in the area. It also 
wants to develop a program which 
will bring better understanding be¬ 
tween the Indian and Metis and the 
white population. 

Vocational training, upgrading 
courses, more libraries, schools, 
health and sport facilities for the 
area are also the concern of the 
council. 

The council is planning to work 
with Chambers of Commerce and 
Boards of Trade to promote indus¬ 
trial development and tourism. One 
of its objectives is to reduce unem¬ 
ployment and familiarize local 
people with job opportunities both 
within and outside the community. 
This will be of help to youth who 
leave the farm, Paul Saum believes. 

More and better recreational fa¬ 
cilities are being planned — better 
roads, power facilities, ski slopes 
and hunting and fishing lodges. 

The future is bright for the 
Meadow Lake community because its 
council plans to guide it both socially 
and economically. Most farm families 
want to stay and see the area 
prosper. V 

Better Wheat 
Varieties Coming 

A SASKATCHEWAN scientist says 
that wheat varieties with better 
drought and root rot resistance and 
which give better yields are “a dis¬ 
tinct possibility in the not too dis¬ 
tant future.” 

Dr. E. A. Hurd, cerealist with the 
research branch, Canada Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Regina, Sask., 
says some people have referred to 
“yield barriers” that have been 
reached. Their reasoning was that 
in most crops no gain in yield had 
been made in the past 30 years. This 
is true. Dr. Hurd states, adding “in 
oats, we may have lost a little.” The 
explanation is simple. Plant breeders 
have been “pushed pretty hard” in 
the “maintenance type” of breeding; 
that is, Li providing new varieties 
equal to the old ones, but with bet¬ 
ter resistance to a pest. This has not 
given them a chance to obtain any 
improvement in yield. 

“At Regina, we have modified the 
accepted breeding procedures to see 
what we can do about increasing 
yields,” Dr. Hurd says. Some results 
are “very encouraging,” but it is 
“too early to say we have varieties 
with increased yield.” 

On durum wheat, the Regina 
cerealist declares: “Present varieties 
are simply not good enough, but 
we should not be surprised. No new 
durums have ever been developed in 
Canada.” However, there seems “no 
reason why durum varieties should 
not have all the good agronomic 
characteristics of the bread wheats 
and better yielding ability as well.” 

In the wheat breeding program at 
Regina, “we are trying to produce 
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THE MOST CONVINCING SEED 
TREATMENT OFFER EVER MADE! 


“DOUBLE THE VALUE ON ELEVATOR DE¬ 
GRADE LOSS ON CROP DELIVERED” 

Only the Proven leader in Seed Treatments could 
show this faith in the effectiveness of it s products 
— “Double - Value Warranty on your loss from 
elevator de-grade”. A certificate to this effect 
(shown above) will be available with your purchase 
of Chipman Seed Treatments. It is Chipman’s ex¬ 
pression of faith in the value and effectiveness of 
it s seed treatments to protect your seed. 


Chipman Seed Treatments are formulated in 
Western Canada. They have been developed to meet 
the needs of Western Canadian farmers. For ex¬ 
ample, MERGAMMA is the only dual-purpose seed 
treatment that has been used on over 50 million 
acres of cereals. Use the Chipman Seed Treatment 
that is best suited for your needs. 

CHIPMAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Halifax Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg Saskatoon Calgary Vancouver 
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Seed Growers protect 
your seedling crops 
from Flea beetles and 
soil borne diseases. 
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NO GRAIN LEFT OVER 
NO HANDLING TREATED GRAIN 
NO EQUIPMENT 
NO PART COVERAGE 
NO TIME WASTED 
NO GUESSWORK 
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2 NEW SEED TREATMENTS 


Specifically Developed and NOW Approved 
for Application in your Seed DRILL BOX 



IN 2 SIMPLE STEPS HERE'S HOW THE DRILL BOX 
SEED TREATMENTS ARE APPLIED 
IT'S SIMPLE: 


1 SPREAD 


2 MIX 


. . . it’s easy, simply spread one of Chipman’s DRILL BOX Seed Treat¬ 
ments with the seed you need in your drill box—there’s no treated seed 
left over—treat as you sow; mix the seed treatment and seed with any 2 
inch wide stick — there’s no special equipment needed nor handling of 
treated seed or special clean-up. The 2 oz. DRILL BOX treatment covers 
better too, ensuring even better results; you save time, avoid guesswork 
about how much treated seed you’ll need, treat only the seed in the 
DRILL BOX for the acreage you wish to sow. 


Specially developed and approved for use in your seed DRILL BOX, this 
treatment is another major development by Chipman, the Agricultural 
Chemical leaders. 


Chipman feel^so confident in this development that every purchase of 
either AGROX DB or MERGAMMA DB is covered by 
Chipman’s Free “DOUBLE - VALUE WARRANTY” 
which guarantees you double-the-value of elevator 
degrade loss from diseases noted on the labels — con¬ 
sult with your dealer today! 

NOW — Seed treatment made easier! 

CHIPMAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 



HALIFAX - MONTREAL - HAMILTON - WINNIPEG - SASKATOON - CALGARY - VANCOUVER 


higher yields without the market re¬ 
striction of high quality,” Dr. Hurd 
says, because “we think there may 
be a place for a feed wheat.” 

In work on drought resistance, 
there are many theories, but “little 
is known at present.” One idea, 
“with some supporting evidence,” is 
that the pattern and extent of root 
development of plants grown under 
dry conditions are associated with 
their yield. Thatcher wheat “appears 
to resist drought because of its root 
pattern,” the Regina cerealist 
states. V 

More Research Needed 

MORE RESEARCH is needed on 
cereal crops. This view was stated 
by G. H. Beatty, Watrous, president 
of the Saskatchewan branch, Cana¬ 
dian Seed Growers’ Association. 

Addressing the group’s annual 
meeting, he said that at present in 
Saskatchewan about $120,000 an¬ 
nually is going into research on new 
varieties of wheat. He pointed out, 
however, that Saskatchewan pro¬ 
duces approximately 270,000,000 
bu. of wheat a year, and he went on 
to comment, “At one-tenth of a cent 
per bu. produced there could be 
made available nearly $300,000. 

“I do not want to leave the im¬ 
pression that I think there is not a 
great deal of research toward im¬ 
proving our wheat crop. What I 
would suggest is that perhaps we 
could urge the proper authorities to 
make funds available for a cerealist 
to work with the Crop Science De¬ 
partment of the College of Agricul¬ 
ture.” 

He added that he thinks about 
$30,000 a year would be adequate 
to provide for a cerealist to work 
full time on this type of project. 

Mr. Beatty said he was looking 
forward to numerous changes that 
would stabilize the business of seed 
growing. 

He suggested that in the not-too- 
distant future a large percentage of 
the seed would be produced on a 
contract basis “whereby the pro¬ 
ducer will grow only the amount he 
knows will be marketable at a 
reasonable price.” V 


Controlled 
Environment 
for Bee Research 

BEES ARE IMPORTANT to some 
farmers as a source of honey; they 
are important to many more farmers 
for pollination of their crops. Re¬ 
search on such problems as dis¬ 
ease has been limited in the past 
by the seasons and weather changes. 
Now, with the facilities of a new 
laboratory at the Central Experi¬ 
mental Farm at Ottawa, Dr. T. A. 
Gochnauer of the CDA Entomology 
Research Institute will be able to 
conduct year round research. In the 
new laboratory there is complete 
control over lighting, temperature 
and humidity. 

“This new laboratory,” says Goch¬ 
nauer, “is built for the purpose of 
studying diseases of bees, the be¬ 
havior of hees, the odors by which 
bees detect enemies and detect 
friends; in other words the things 
that make bees tick.”—P.L. V 
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MAKE YOUR DOLLARS 
GO FURTHER 

Benefit from Bulk Feed Discounts! 

Store your feeds 


Horticulture 


Plan Permanent 
Snow Fences Now 


be planted along the edge of the 
road for beautification so long as 
they are spaced 20 to 30 feet apart. 

A single row hedge is sufficient to 
prevent drifting snow, says Mr. Mc- 
Calla. While evergreens make the 
best windbreak they take 5 or 6 
years to reach sufficient height. A 
caragana hedge planted parallel to 
the evergreens will overcome this 
difficulty. When the evergreens are 
big enough to provide protection, 
the hedge can be removed. Ever¬ 
greens should be planted 6 to 8 feet 
apart. 

According to Mr. McCalla, lilac 
hedges are useful as snow fences in 
areas where adequate moisture con¬ 
ditions prevail. Caragana is often 
recommended for dry areas. Both 
shrub types should be planted lVz 
to 2 feet apart. 

Lists of trees available from Al¬ 
berta government nurseries and ap¬ 
plication forms can be obtained from 
any district agriculturist’s office. V 


NOW IS THE TIME to see where 
a permanent snow fence is needed 
according to P. D. McCalla, Alberta’s 
provincial supervisor of horticulture. 
He points out that properly located 
windbreaks will keep roads, drive¬ 
ways and yards free of drifting snow. 

According to Mr. McCalla, some 
Alberta municipalities are already 
replacing temporary snow fences 
with permanent windbreaks through 
the combined efforts of the farmers 
concerned and the municipality. 
Farmers usually supply the land and 
plant the trees and the municipality 
accepts the responsibility for build¬ 
ing up the road, when this is neces¬ 
sary, and for backsloping the shoul¬ 
ders. 

He suggests that trees be planted 
between 100 and 125 feet back from 
the shoulder to provide an effective 
snow barrier. It’s a mistake, he says, 
to try to combine farmstead beauti¬ 
fication and road protection by 
planting rows of trees along the 
edge of the road. If this is done 
winds lift the snow over the trees 
and dump it onto the road. Wind¬ 
breaks should be set well back in 
the field; however, other trees can 


Meet rising costs by storing 
and handling formula feeds 
in bulk. 

Eliminates bags. 

Minimizeshandling —waste 
-— spoilage — damage from 
birds and rodents. 

Saves hours of time and 
heavy labor. 

WESTEEL Bulk Feed Tanks are made from corrosion-resistant 
galvanized steel, in sections which can be quickly and easily 
assembled. 

Get years of dependable, low-cost, trouble-free service with 
a WESTEEL Tank. 

See your local WESTEEL dealer or write for information and prices. 


Centre draw-off and Side 
draw-off models. Capacities 
2.6 to 28.2 tons. 


PRODUCTS LIMITED 

An all-Canadian, Canada-wide organization 

Plants and Offices: WINNIPEG, REGINA, SASKATOON, CALGARY, 
EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, MONTREAL 
Sales Offices at: London, Ottawa, Quebec, St. John, Halifax 


Early Maturing 
Tomato on the Way 

AN EARLIER, large-fruited field 
tomato being developed at the CDA 
research station at Lethbridge, Alta., 
should be of considerable importance 
to Canada’s tomato-growing indus¬ 
try. So says plant breeder Dr. G. A. 
Kemp. 

Dr. Kemp expects the new variety 
to mature earlier, give higher yields 
and produce large fruit of improved 
flavor with crack-resistant skin. He 
also hopes that the fruit will be firm 
enough to be harvested by mechani¬ 
cal pickers. 

Growers, Dr. Kemp explains, 
have been hampered for years be¬ 
cause fruit maturity is delayed by 
the failure of the first flowers to set 
fruit when night temperatures drop 
below 55 to 65 °F. This disadvantage 
reduced early market profits and, in 
areas with a short growing season, 
reduced the total value of the to¬ 
mato crops. V 


helps take care 
of our disease worries 


Sanders Poultry Farms Ltd., Cloverdale, B.C. 
are the distributors of Shaver Starcross chicks 
for the Fraser Valley. 

In hatching 300,000 valuable chicks annually, 
cleanliness is uppermost in the minds of Sid 
Sanders and son Mickey. 

"Gillett’s Lye plays an important role in our 
hatchery business,” says Sid. ‘‘Particularly in 
the rearing pens where ready-to-lay pullets are 
raised. You need have little worry about dis¬ 
ease and parasites if you use plenty of Gillett’s 
Lye. Just follow the directions.” 

For efficiency and economy, for all ’round 
cleaning and sanitizing, there’s no better buy 
than Gillett’s. 


Raspberry Canes 
Need Spring Care 

START RASPBERRY cultivation in 
the spring as soon as the land is dry 
enough to work properly, say horti¬ 
culturists of the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture. Organic materials, 
weeds and commercial fertilizer 
should be worked into the soil at this 
time. 

A mulch applied from 4 to 6 
inches deep either to the row area or 
the whole soil surface will conserve 
soil moisture, reduce or eliminate 
cultivation and weed control. Such 
materials as straw, old hay or saw¬ 
dust are suitable. 

Where mulching is practised 
horticulturists recommend fertilizer 


FREE! 

60-page booklet 
prepared by an eminent 
Canadian 

Bacteriologist outlines 
effective, economical 
sanitation practices 
which can save you 
time and money. To get 
a copy, write: 

Standard Brands Ltd., 
55 0 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Montreal. 
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THIS YEAR MASSEY-FERGUSON MAKES HISTORY 
WITH A GREAT LINE OF ALL-NEW TRACTORS! 

f 

They look tough. They are tough. They’re a rugged 

* 

new breed—the biggest, brawniest, brainiest tractors 
Massey-Ferguson ever built... now with the exclusive 
' Advanced Ferguson System. The next seven pages show 
a sampling of this rugged new breed that includes 
tractors powered and equipped for every farm need! 
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Advanced Ferguson System delivers more work 
power than ever. Now with stepped-up hydraulics 
for greater lift—more precise implement control— 
fast, automatic draft response to changing soil 
conditions. 


Power Steering does all 
the hard work for you, hy¬ 
draulically. Spares your 
arms and back. 


Multi-Power shifts 
on-the-go at the flip 
of a switch. Gives you 
12 usable forward 
gear speeds. 


World’s largest manufacturer of tractors and SP combines 


New MF 135, direct injection 
diesel or gasoline. In fully-equipped 
Deluxe, or Special economy models. 


turn 





















' ir *»o/ Built stronger and huskier 

Differential Lock reduces Mg' 1 r-1-j _ If SisflHHHiHHMlHHHHIBiH all through, with heavied-up 

wheel spin, gets you through 'V— . J J Of New Diesel Power Plant has front axles and spindles to 

slick going without delays. Permanent Dash Lighting direct injection for more power on “take it” under toughest field 

. . . electro-luminescent, sealed ^ ess Or with new, powerful 145 conditions. Tie-rods are 
water-tight. No bulbs to re- cu - ' n - gasoline engine. greased for life. 


place ever. 


ALL NEW! THE 3-PLOW MF 135/150 SERIES 


First of their size with increased-capacity 
Advanced Ferguson System (Feature 1, above)... 


new automated operating ease (2 to 5)...new 





mmm m mmm m >' —i ft 


models. Direct injection diesel or gasoline. 


i - t£L\m <##new ru gged toughness (7). 


New MF 150 High Clearance Row-Crop. Also in 
Single or Dual Wheel Row-Crop or Standard Clearance 
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Diesel Engines have direct injec¬ 
tion combustion for top fuel-saving 
efficiency. Also available with eco¬ 
nomical gasoline engines. 


' Float-O-Matic Com¬ 
fort Seat has spring- 
suspension and shock 
absorbers to smooth out 
bumps and jolts. Adjust¬ 
able to your height and 
weight.. .also fore and aft. 


Dry-Element Air Cleaner 

filters out dust more efficiently, 
peeds less attention, is less 
messy to service. Easily acces¬ 
sible behind the medallion on 
the engine hood. 


New Rapid Coupler for the 3- 
point hitch lets you attach and de¬ 
tach implements in seconds, right 
from the driver’s seat. To engage 
implement, just lower coupler, back 
in, raise, lock, and drive off. 


New 4-5 plow MF 175 in 60 HP class. Standard 
Clearance. Equipped with Pressure Control. 
Direct injection diesel or gasoline. 










New MF 180 Dual Wheel Row-Crop in the 


60 HP class. Also in Single Wheel or 


High Clearance Row-Crop models. 


With fuel-saving direct injection diesel, 


or gasoline engine. 


MASSEY-FERGUSON 

World’s largest manufacturer of tractors and SP combines 


Now 1 , with new Pressure Control and this 
special coupler on the MF 175 and 180, you get 
instant traction through weight transfer with 
big Pull-Type Implements... like the Advanced 
Ferguson System gives with Mounted Tools. 
How? If wheel slippage starts, you simply in¬ 
crease the hydraulic system pressure — right 
from the driver’s seat and on-the-go. 


Pressure Control “borrows” the exact weight called 
for —up to a ton —from the Pull-Type Implement, 
and the tractor’s front end, and automatically 
transfers it to the drive wheels. Instantly you get 
the traction to pull right through. 



























MASSEY-FERCUSO 


ALL NEW! THE 4-5 PLOW MF 180 ROW-CROP 
First with Pressure Control, a new feature 
added to the Advanced Ferguson System 
for instant weight transfer traction with 

big pull-type implements (Feature 15, above) 
auxiliary hydraulic system for 
more power in remote cylinders...and 
the world’s most comfortable and efficient 
Control Cockpit (16 to 19). 


Roomy Platform on the MF 
180 is up high for a full view of 
your work. It is flat and unob¬ 
structed—nothing to straddle, 
aothing in your way. There’s 
plenty of room to drive in 
comfort, sitting or standing. 


Float-O-Matic Comfort Seat 

adjusts forward and back, and to 
your height and weight. Absorbs 
shocks and vibration. 


Control Center has every¬ 
thing handy on the dash — 
Multi-Power, gear shift, 
throttle, all gauges. It is 
the “command center” of the 
MF 180! 


Hydrostatic Power Steer¬ 
ing is effortless. Adjustable 
steering column tilts and locks 
in 5 positions and extends in 
height to match your most 
comfortable driving position 
either standing or sitting. 





















The rugged, all-new MF Tractors have been so 
thoroughly tested—have proved themselves by so 
many hours of gruelling on-farm field trials—that 
they are backed by an all-new Full-Year MF 
Warranty. Ask your MF Dealer for full details. 



You’ll save by buying on the MF Time Payment 
Plan. Your old machine will usually cover the 
down payment. And, you can choose a repayment 
plan that is tailored exactly to your needs and 
peak income periods. 


MASSEY-FERGUSON 

Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited, Toronto 


NOW TRY THE RUGGED NEW MF BREED 
...the biggest, brawniest, brainiest tractors 
Massey-Ferguson ever built. Ask your MF dealer 
for a demonstration, right on your own farm. 

PRINTED IN U.S.A. 



















used at the rate of about three- 
quarters to a pound of 10-10-10 
fertilizer for each 10 feet of row. 
When mulching is not carried on 
they suggest working in 1 bu. of 
manure for each 10 to 15 feet of 
row in spring and fall plus one-half 
to three-quarters lb. of 10-10-10 
fertilizer for each 10 feet of row 
each spring. 

Canes should be pruned each 
spring; winter-killed and diseased 
canes removed and burned. Canes 
should also be thinned out to leave 
only strong canes, about 6 inches 
apart. 

Raspberry diseases such as an- 
thracnose (gray spots on new canes) 
and spur blight (purplish areas on 
the cane around the buds) can be 
controlled by sprays. Apply the first 
spray when the buds burst and are 
one-quarter to one-half inch in 
length. Use lime sulphur at the rate 
of 2 cups to 1 gallon of water. Apply 
the second spray just before the 
blossoms open; the third immediately 
after harvest. For the second and 
third sprays use either Bordeaux 
5-5-100 or 76 per cent Ferbarn wet- 
table powder. Apply at recom¬ 
mended rates. For further control of 
these diseases remove old canes and 
destroy them after harvest. V 


Weed-Free 
Strawberries Coming 

RESEARCHER J. A. FREEMAN, of 
Abbotsford, B.C., Small Fruits Sub¬ 
station, has found Tenoran promising 
as a post-planting herbicide for 
strawberries. He’s learned that ap¬ 
plications of up to 5 lb. per acre 
can be applied immediately after 
planting without injury to the plants. 
However, he has also found he got 
the best results by delaying the 
application until weeds were reason¬ 
ably well established. This would 
normally be 10 to 14 days after 
planting. Common groundsel and 
smartweed were effectively con¬ 
trolled by this treatment. 

Tests so far show a residual 
action of at least 2 months de¬ 
pending on soil type and amount of 
rainfall. By that time plants should 
be established well enough to allow 
the use of Simazine. Mr. Freeman 
plans further tests to determine 
specific recommendations and the 
herbicide’s effects in spring and 
fall. V 


Salt May 

Damage Evergreens 

IF EVERGREENS show symptoms 
of root rot or suffer from winter 
drying, saline soil may be the cul¬ 
prit says P. J. Salisbury, of CDA’s 
forest nursery station at Indian Head, 
Sask. They may not survive on even 
mildly saline soil because the salts 
interfere with the absorption of 
moisture by the roots. 

At Indian Head, spruce and pine 
stands often developed symptoms of 
root rot when they were transplanted 
to saline soil. Although many failed 
to grow, others appeared normal 
until late summer when lower roots 
showed signs of decay followed by 
discoloration and deaths of the tops. 

While root rot seemed to follow 
the weakening of the plant by sal¬ 
inity, the evergreens did manage to 


survive and grow if they were able 
to grow new roots. 

There’s another hazard when 
transplanted evergreens do become 
established in saline soil: the toll 
from winter drying is much more 
severe than for evergreens on normal 
soil. However, once established on 
saline soil they do not seem partic¬ 
ularly susceptible to root rot after 
the first year, Mr. Salisbury says. V 

Roses in Alberta 

ROSE VARIETIES suitable for Al¬ 
berta, cultural practices for success¬ 
ful rose growing, hints on winter 
protection, pruning and pests are 
discussed in a booklet published 
by the University of Alberta horti¬ 
culture department in association 
with the department of extension. 
Copies are available free of charge 
from the Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton. V 

Hardy Strawberries 

PROTEM IS the name of a new 
hardy strawberry variety suitable 
for Canada’s more northerly areas. 
It is hardier than the one variety 
now recommended for such areas, 
according to Dr. R. E. Harris, plant 
scientist at the Beaverlodge, Alta., 
research station. Other qualities in 
its favor are size, shape and firm¬ 
ness. 

The new strawberry produces 
fairly even yields over 12 to 16 
days, Dr. Harris says. However, it 
does give a relatively small yield 
at each picking and so he sees it 
much more useful as a home garden 
variety than as a commercial berry. V 

New Turnip Coming 

CDA’S CHARLOTTETOWN experi¬ 
mental farm has produced a new 
Swede turnip variety named York 
that is resistant to clubroot. The 
new variety is globular in shape, 
purple-topped and of consistently 
good table quality. York seed will 
be available in quantity by 1966. V 



look into Globelite 

1. ONE PIECE LEAKPROOF C0VER- 

available on 12 volt popular sizes of 
Globelite Hi-Power batteries. Perman¬ 
ently seals the battery, ends acid 
leaks and power loss from cell con¬ 
nector corrosion. 

2 . New light-weight container of resin 
rubber permits greater electrolyte 
volume thereby reducing evaporation 
— you seldom have to add water. 

3 . All Globelite Hi-Power batteries are insulated with Micro- 
porous Rubber Separators—the most efficient insulation available 
today. 

4 . All Globelite batteries are capacity rated—the ratings perman¬ 
ently molded in the container or in the one piece cover. All 
ratings in accordance with Society of Automotive Engineers 
Specifications. 

5 . Globelite — truly a battery built for Canada’s climates. 

Globelite Batteries — chosen as original equipment by many leading 
tractor manufacturers, golf cart and electric vehicle manufacturers, 
motor car and truck manufacturers. 

Globelite 

"The Battery with a Longer Life" 

AVAILABLE FROM COAST TO COAST 
.— for further information write Globelite Batteries Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man. • Scarborough, Ont. • Richmond, B.C. 



Advertisements often can't tell the whole story. Hence, our 
advertisers make more detailed information available in the 
form of catalogues, booklets or folders. Write them for valu¬ 
able free information and help. 


NOW IS THE TIME. 



KIRSCHMANN 

FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT 



CHECK THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 

A flick of a lever on the “Select-Shift” drive gives 


positive, accurate application of all fertilizers in 
wide range of rates. 


a 


• Individual plastic tube holders, pull out feed shaft 
for easy cleaning and quick mounting brackets for 
all drills, discers, etc. 

Write Us for Brochure and Name of Local Dealer. 


TO ORDER YOUR 

KIRSCHMANN 

FERTILIZER 

ATTACHMENT! 

Order Early - Beat the Spring Rush! 

The exclusive “Select-Shift” cluster 
gear drive makes application rate 
changes this easy. 


Large, sturdy steel box. Capacity approxi¬ 
mately 35 pounds per foot. All parts cadmium 
plated. Box is waterproof. 

May be used for Rape, Grass and legume seed¬ 
ing by mixing a small amount of fertilizer with 
the seed. 


Also Distributors of Lely Fertilizer Broadcasters. 


Distributed by Western Canada’s Major Supplier of fertilizer Equipment. 



ional Grain 

COMPANY LIMITED 
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Management 


Study Contracts 
Well Before Signing 


BEFORE FARMERS sign contracts 
to produce commodities for proces¬ 
sing firms, they should first have a 
thorough knowledge of their own 
production costs and should read 
and understand the contract terms. 

In cases where dissatisfactions 
arise over contracts between produc- 


New Toronto, Ont. — Montreal, Que.—Moncton, N.B. 
Distributor for Ontario (less Western Lakehead area), 
Quebec and New Brunswick 


ers and processors, very often the 
cause is lack of attention paid by the 
producer to one or both of these 
basic requirements. According to J. 
P. Hudson of the agricultural eco¬ 
nomics department at the University 
of Manitoba, producers who know 
their business well will rarely sign 


Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon 
Distributor for Western Ontario and Prairie Provinces 


a contract containing unfavorable 
terms. If they have difficulty inter¬ 
preting the legal jargon of the terms 
they should seek a lawyer’s advice. 

A contract is a legal agreement 
between two parties that is binding 
to each according to certain specified 
conditions, Mr. Hudson says. Con¬ 
tracts of many types are becoming 
commonplace in agriculture. They 
are especially popular in fields of 
highly specialized or high volume 
production. 

In every case there should be 
benefits both to the producer and 
the processor. In the producer’s case 
they may provide reduced market 
risks in terms of price or market 
outlets or both. Some contracts also 
assure the producer of operating 
credit and management advice. For 
the processor, contracts are an assur¬ 
ance of a stable supply of a quality 
product. 

Contracts should be in writing 
and should be comprehensive, Mr. 
Hudson says. Before signing a con¬ 
tract a producer should look for these 
provisions: 

• The obligations of the producer. 
Included in this category are the 
methods of marketing, the quality of 
the product to be marketed, the 
volume or acreage under agreement, 
date of delivery and, in some cases, 
the source of production supplies. If 
the producer assumes only part of 
the risk the limitations should be 
spelled out in detail. 

• The obligations of the buyer. 
These may include the price to be 
paid, including premium prices if 
any; the amount of credit, and de¬ 
tails on repayment of credit; specific 
details involving acceptance of the 
product; the position in case of 
production losses and payment 
schedules. 

• The length of contract. This will 
vary depending on the commodity 
under contract. Mr. Hudson suggests 
that 1-year contracts are generally 
sufficient, but if production involves 
a large investment in buildings, then 
the contract should be valid over a 
longer period. 

• Right of termination. The con¬ 
ditions for terminating the contract 
should be spelled out. Each party 
should have the right to terminate 
on notice. If there is compensation 
due, the responsibilities to be 
assumed by either party should be 
outlined. 

• The right of assignment or 
transferring. Involved here are the 
rights of the producer to subcontract 
or simply transfer responsibilities to 
another producer. Also, if the pro¬ 
ducer dies, the responsibilities of his 
heirs should be stated. This is espe¬ 
cially important in long-term con¬ 
tracts. 

• Renewal provisions. The farmer 
should have the same right of re¬ 
newal as the buyer when the original 
term expires. 

• Arbitration provisions. The meth¬ 
od of settlement of disputes should 
be stated. 


The extent to which a farmer 
wants to limit his responsibilities is 
something each individual producer 
must decide, Mr. Hudson says. Con¬ 
tracts limit management authority to 
some degree but the extent varies. 
The farmer can become an employee 
of the contracting firm at one ex¬ 
treme or an independent operator 
required only to market the product 
to the firm. Each producer must de¬ 
cide for himself how much risk and 
independence he can afford or wants 
to assume. V 

New Management 
Assistance 

A NEW SOURCE of farm manage¬ 
ment assistance has opened up for 
farmers. The Federal Department of 
Labor has been conducting courses 
in small business management since 
September 1963, and while most of 
the participants come from urban 
centers, some fanners have partici¬ 
pated. 

Mixed farmer James Young of 
Lloydminster, Alta., graduated from 
a course sponsored by the town’s 
Chamber of Commerce this winter. 
The Alberta Department of Educa¬ 
tion also assisted in that course. 

ARDA is also promoting a course 
in management accounting in some 
provinces and particularly in Mani¬ 
toba. For instance, ARDA and the 
Ashern Chamber of Commerce are 
sponsoring a course in that com¬ 
munity of 500 people. 

Topics covered are of interest to 
both farmers and to the urban busi¬ 
ness man. They include: (1) What 
information does an owner-manager 
need to operate his business profit¬ 
ably? (2) What information can he 
obtain from his income statement? 
(3) What information can he ob¬ 
tain from a balance sheet? (4) 
Where did the cash go? (5) Are all 
areas of his business activities mak¬ 
ing a profit? (6) How can the small 
business owner-manager plan ahead? 
(7) How can he follow a plan? 

Registration fees for participants 
range from $10 to $25. V 



CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CO., LTD., NEWFOUNDLAND TRACTOR i EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

Halifax N. S. St. John's, Newfoundland 

Distributor for Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island Distributor for Newfoundland 

PACIFIC ENGINES & EQUIPMENT, LTD. 40 E. Cordova St., Vancouver 4, B. C., Distributor for British Columbia 

WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 53246 

World's Largest Builder of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines — 3 to 60.5 hp 




HEAD OFFICE: 576 WALL ST., WINNIPEG 10, MAN. 

Offices also at: Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon 

Please send me full information on the Wisconsin Engine, and the 
name and address of the nearest Wisconsin dealer. 

NAME. ADDRESS. 

CITY. PROV. 



can save $300 or more on equipment you buy! 


You save that much on first cost alone. The V-461D’s cooling 
fan eliminates the expense of the radiator, water pump and 
jackets, huge air-intake screen, fan belt, hoses, and other 
water-cooling system parts. You also save on structural 
supports because the V-461D is much smaller and lighter 
than other 154 cu. in. engines. 

Air-cooling makes it the most dependable engine made for 
sustained use in sweltering 120° F heat under heavy, changing 
loads. It’s the easiest to care for. You never have to worry 
about water—complicated servicing—nor about power failures 
due to boil-outs or fouled and neglected water-cooling system 
parts. A sudden freeze becomes a news item, not a catastrophe, 
because you forgot to drain the water. 

Go air-cooled and save all the way. Power your equipment 
with the V-461D. Get Bulletin S-317. 

Sales and Service In Canada Supplied By These Distributors and Their Service Stations 
CONSOLIDATED ENGS. & MACHY. CO. LTD. MUMFORD, MEDLAND, LIMITED 
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For many years farmers 
prided themselves on 
constructing buildings 
like this one which 
could be used by both 
son and grandson. With 
changing production 
practices and techniques 
this “building to last a 
lifetime” concept is re¬ 
sulting in a lot of prob¬ 
lem buildings, they 
have become a liability 
rather than a farm asset 


Multi-Use 

Farm Buildings Best 


FARMERS WHO PLAN to expand 
their cattle, swine or poultry enter¬ 
prises will have to consider provid¬ 
ing needed accommodation. This 
may mean a new building. Accord¬ 
ing to “Kris” Kristjanson, this calls 
for long-term planning. Kristjanson, 
who is farmstead improvement rep¬ 
resentative of the Saskatchewan 
Family Farm Improvement Branch, 
says livestock building designs are 
changing so rapidly to meet the 
changing demands of today’s live¬ 
stock enterprises that many farmers 
find 5-year-old buildings obsolete. 
To guard against this, Kristjanson 
recommends that every livestock 
man consider building with multi¬ 
use features. He says these can be 
well built, be reasonably inexpensive 
and still adaptable to a variety of 
purposes. 

He says they can be ideal for 
farmers with specialized enterprises. 
They can be built without fixed par¬ 
titions or supporting posts inside 
and they can be enlarged as the 
enterprise becomes bigger. Also 
they can be switched over to some 
other enterprise if a farmer decides 
to, say, disband his swine herd and 
go into beef cattle. 

Kristjanson says clear span build¬ 
ings are best for multi-purpose use. 
They can be built of trussed rafter 
poles, or of laminated arch rafters. 
Rigid frame construction using lum¬ 
ber or steel is also suitable. Mr. 
Kristjanson points out that a clear 
span open front shed can house 
beef cattle or sheep or can serve as 
a loose housing area for dairy cattle. 
It can also serve for hay storage or 
as a machinery shed. 

Before deciding on the specific 
kind of construction which is most 
appropriate for your purposes, Mr. 
Kristjanson suggests you consider 
the following: 

Pole Frame: 

Advantages — Low cost; skilled 
labor not needed; built quickly; 
local materials can be used; doors 
and windows easily changed. 

Disadvantages — Some difficulty 
in fastening joints; adequate pole 
anchorage not always possible on 
uneven or rocky ground. 


Rigid Frame: 

Advantages — Low initial cost; 
built quickly; maximum vertical 
clearance inside. 

Disadvantages—Foundations need 
extra strength and accuracy; not 
practical to have open sides. 

Arch Rafter: 

Advantages — Continuous wall to 
roof; more wind resistant; built 
quickly. 

Disadvantages—Foundations need 
extra strength and accuracy; extra 
care and knowledge in laminating 
rafters necessary. V 

Narrow Farrowing 
Pens Rated Best 

LONG NARROW farrowing pens 
axe becoming popular in Wisconsin 
because they require only about half 
as much bedding and half as much 
cleaning time. The long narrow pen 
was first used at the University of 
Wisconsin more than 10 years ago, 
states C. L. Bait of the agricultural 
engineering department theie. In 
1958, his department developed 
plans for a 12-pen farrowing house 
of pole frame construction, using 
the long, nai'row pens. Pens were 4% 
by 12 ft., with a 2-ft. brooder and 
creep area for the little pigs at one 
end. 

The Wisconsin researchers found 
that if sows are fed at the end of 
the pen opposite the brooder area, 
they will make a nesting area by the 
brooder and a manuring area near 
the feed and watering area. This re¬ 
sults in less bedding and cleaning 
time required. V 

Air-Conditioned 
Barns and Piggeries 

CONTROL OF environment through 
air conditioning in barns and pig¬ 
geries is taking on more importance. 
At Ohio State University, research 
results showed that in air-condi¬ 
tioned buildings, there were better 
weight gains and more milk and egg 
production. There were also higher 
conception rates and larger litters. 
On-the-farm tests showed a return 
of 9 to 10 per cent on investment. V 



FARM BUILDINGS STAY RIGID 
& TRUE WHEN YOU BUILD WITH 
SELF-BRACING FIR PLYWOOD 

Fir plywood makes tight, draught- 
free farm buildings. Big 4 ft. by 8 ft. 
sheets are light in weight and easy 
to handle. In large buildings and 
small, self-bracing fir and other 
western softwood plywoods (edge- 
marked PMBC) provide rigidity and 
lasting strength. Nails hold well. 

Build for less with plywood marked 
PMBC. Large, uniformly sized panels 
go up quickly, giving full value cover¬ 
age with little or no waste. Labour 
costs are reduced. No special skills 
or costly tools are needed. Plan and 
build with fir plywood for lowest 
overall cost and longer lasting 


Waterproof Glue 



Plywood edge-marked PMBC has Waterproof Glue 
Plywood Manufacturers Association of B.C., Vancouver 1, B.C. 

F-64-H Look for the edge-mark 



strength. When you order from your 
lumber dealer, ask for free plans of 
pole frame and rigid frame buildings. 



or write to 550 Burrard Street, Van¬ 
couver 1, B.C. 


Fir and other western softwood ply¬ 
woods are ideal for lining the interiors 
of farm buildings. Plywood stands up 
well to hard knocks and is resistant to 
damage by livestock and poultry. With 
plywood, condensation is reduced — 
linings are easy to keep sanitary. 
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FARM BUILDINGS 



HYDRAULIC FARM LOADER 

Surprisingly Low Priced! 

^ Exclusive 2-way Bucket—wide 48" size with double latch 
mechanical or twin cylinder hydraulic dump for greater 
stability. 

if Universal Sub-frame—unique design of sub-frame and front 
mounting bracket makes it adaptable to most tractors. 


• Unobstructed vision • Smooth, iast lift and fingertip control • High 
capacity bucket with maximum lift of 1,650 lbs. • Easily and quickly 
attached or detached • Ductile iron pivots with grease fittings • Cad¬ 
mium-plated pins and fastenings • Heavily reinforced box-frame con¬ 
struction • Mountings available for most 2-3 plow tractors. 

Add this work horse to your equipment line, and increase 
production capacity. See your MALCO dealer soon. 


malar Distributed by: 


Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd. 

7th Ave. & 6th St. S.E., Calgary, Alta. 
14820 - 123rd Street, Edmonton, Alta. 


Manufactured at 
50 Panet Road 


Grain Belt Farm Equipment Ltd. 

1920 First Ave., Regina, Sask. 
Quebec & 42nd St., Saskatoon, Sask. 


Allied Farm Equipment Ltd. 

980 Pacific Ave. 

Winnipeg, Man._ 


ST. BONIFACE Falcon Equipment Co. Ltd. 
MANITOBA 299 Danforth Road, Scarboro, Ont. 

530 First Street, London, Ont. 


Que-Mar Equipment Ltd. 

124 Labrosse Ave. 

Point Claire, Que. 


FREE 100 page book of ideas to help you BUILD PR0FITS...SAVE MONEY 
AND LABOUR... when you MODERNIZE WITH CONCRETE made with 


CANADA CEMEnt 



NEW! 


You can get more production per man-hour, more production 
from your livestock, more value out of your feed ... all with the 
help of strong, easy-to-clean concrete! This free book shows 
you howto make profitable use of low-cost concrete in build¬ 
ing or modernizing all kinds of farm structures — barns and 
milk houses, pens and walkways, silos, sheds, gutters, feeding 
bunks ... 

Send the coupon for your copy today. You’ll agree that concrete 
is the farmer's best friend — and we’d like to remind you that 
“Canada" Cement makes the best concrete! 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 

Canada Cement Building, Phillips Square, Montreal 2, P.Q. 
Please send your new book "CONCRETE ON THE FARM” to: 


CG-65-1 


Name- 


Address- 


Space-Saving Hog Bam 


The partitions beside 
the gutter have an open¬ 
ing for each pen that 
allows the hogs to use 
both sides of the pen. 
When the gates on the 
wall are fully opened 
the hogs are confined 
to the feeder half of 
the pen and the wall 
halves are opened to 
provide an alley along 
the wall of the barn 


This hog barn is all pens 



HILTON WALLACE, Goodlands, 
Man., could not see why he should 
waste floor space in his new hog 
bam for alleys and feedways so he 
built a bam that is all pens. A sys¬ 
tem of partitions and gates pro¬ 
vides temporary alleys to move hogs 
around. A central feeder serves a 
row of pens on each side. 

Hilton’s original plan was for two 
rows of pens, an alley down both 
sides and a feedway down the cen¬ 
ter, wide enough to take a feed 
cart. “When I figured the space up 
I found that I had more alley space 
than pen space,” said Hilton. “First 
I took out the side alleys. Then I 
decided to install the central feeder. 
Now all the floor space is available 
for hogs.” 

The feeder was designed by a 
neighbor, Charlie Christensen. 
Charlie had wanted a feeder that 
could supply a large number of hogs 
with feed and water. When he could 
not find one that did this in the way 
he wanted he designed his own. 

The feeder consists of a long 
narrow hopper, a system of elec¬ 
trically driven augers, baffles, a 
water pipe and the feed trough 


which is open on both sides. An 
auger along the top fills the hopper. 
The bottom of the hopper is V- 
shaped. A row of holes is cut in the 
point of the V. Horizontal baffles 
across the top of the V cover these 
holes and prevent the feed from fall¬ 
ing directly through. 

Two augers deliver the feed to 
the trough. The first runs on top of 
the baffles to prevent the feed bridg¬ 
ing. The other runs in the space be¬ 
tween the baffles and the sides of 
the V. The feed that drops between 
the baffles is moved ahead by this 
auger until it is over holes in the 
bottom of the V. From here it drops 
into the trough. Water is added 
through small holes in a 2-inch pipe 
above the trough. 

The feeder is manufactured for 
Charlie Christensen by Sheet Metal 
Industries of Brandon, Man. He has 
installed four in his own bam and 
has a sixth ready to put into use. 

Hilton found one problem with 
his new barn. He had to climb over 
the partitions to do chores. To solve 
this he built a gangway along one 
side of the feeder and walks along 
this to get to the pens.—R.F. V 
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The feeder delivers both 
feed and water into the 
shallow trough below it 


Harvest Asparagus 
Mechanically 

ASPARAGUS may soon join the 
growing number of fruits and vege¬ 
tables being harvested by mechani¬ 
cal means. An experimental har¬ 
vester employing the use of a photo¬ 
electric unit to “sense” asparagus 
ready for harvest, has been devel¬ 
oped. Spears tall enough to be cut 
intercept a light beam, actuating a 


wire knife that sweeps forward and 
cuts the asparagus spear. After cut¬ 
ting, the spears are grasped by two 
foam rubber-lined belts and con¬ 
veyed upward to the rear of the unit. 

M. J. Moore, agricultural engineer 
at Rutgers University in New Jersey, 
is directing the mechanical harvest¬ 
ing experiments. He says the experi¬ 
mental unit works well on medium 
to large erect spears, but not on 
smaller leaning spears. V 
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Dairying 



Low-Cost Veal 


ANY DAIRYMAN who has success¬ 
fully raised herd replacement calves 
can easily convert his milk produc¬ 
tion into veal calves which will 
please the most fastidious buyer. 
The trouble is that good saleable milk 
is generally too valuable to feed to 
vealers. In most cases you will be 
lucky to break even. However, new 
advances in calf nutrition and new 


High energy milk replacers 
cut veal production costs 

types of milk replacers are causing 
many farmers to take another look 
at veal production. 

Most early attempts to produce 
veal by feeding milk replacers failed, 
according to Dr. R. A. DePape, 
Hogg-Dawes Laboratories Ltd., Tor¬ 
onto, because of faulty replacers. 
They contained the wrong types of 
protein. Calves need a good supply of 


digestible protein to build muscular 
tissues. They can’t digest plant, meat 
and fish proteins properly at an 
early age. But they are able to di¬ 
gest casein and lactalbumin — the 
proteins found in milk. New replac¬ 
ers are now available containing in¬ 
gredients the young animal can 
utilize. 

Early milk replacers failed to pro¬ 
duce choice calves chiefly because of 
their low energy level. When whole 
milk is dried it contains about 25 
per cent fat. An ideal milk replacer 
should approximate this, and if 
properly used, should give the 2.0 
to 2.5 lb. of gain per day you get 
with whole milk. Early milk replac¬ 
ers contained only 1 or 2 per cent of 
fat. Thus, no matter how much re¬ 
placer was fed, the energy intake 
was too low. 

Tests have shown that calves fed 
replacers containing a high fat level 
not only gain faster but also more 
efficiently, and will turn out better 
carcasses, than those fed on low-fat 
replacers, such as skim milk powder. 
Although the best fat level for a 
replacer is not known, it would ap¬ 
pear to be no less than 15 per cent. 
The level of performance can be 
expected to improve as it is in¬ 
creased to 25 per cent. Replacers 
containing 25 per cent fat have been 
fed successfully. The better vealer 
replacers now contain 15 to 20 per 


cent, and give gains equal or super¬ 
ior to those of whole milk. 

Dr. DePape gives a sample vealer 
formula as follows: 

50 per cent spray-dried skim milk 

20 per cent dried sweet whey 

25 per cent fat (lard or tallow) 

5 per cent (salt, vitamins, etc.). 

Those who buy ingredients for 
vealer formulas should recognize 
that quality differences are very 
wide since materials can be off-grade 
for various reasons. It is wiser to 
pay the price for quality. Palatability 
is of prime concern because the very 
young animal is generally more sen¬ 
sitive to palatability differences than 
an older animal. 

Other components of the diet are 
also critical. Vitamin A and D are 
essential, and probably the B vita¬ 
mins too. There is some difference 
of opinion about the need for min¬ 
eral supplements in vealer formulas, 
but in any case, mineral supplements 
containing iron must be avoided. 
Iron will cause the meat to darken. 
Since dry feed invariably contains 
a lot of iron, you can only get top 
quality, light carcasses from ani¬ 
mals fed solely on milk products. 
Wisconsin studies show that as little 
as 5 lb. of hay and 16 lb. of dry 
calf starter darkened the meat sig¬ 
nificantly. It may be cheaper to feed 
grain, but it is a dubious saving if 



Here’s more strong evidence that good blood lines and “Miracle” Feeds are a combination hard to beat! Fred McNeely, 
son-in-law and junior partner of Allan R. Stewart, owner of North Star Holsteins at Lyn, Ontario, is shown holding 
North Star Fond Mickey (V.G.) and her daughter, North Star T.M. Maggie (V.G.). “Mickey”, in 5 lactations, has a 
lifetime total of 72,619 lbs of milk. She was Grand Champion in the Leeds County Black and White Show four times. 
“Mickey’s” daughter, “Maggie” is upholding the family tradition. She has just finished a 305 day lactation for 11,981 
lbs, and was Second Prize Aged Cow at the 1964 Ottawa Winter Fair. 
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the animals you produce are going 
to grade lower. 

If you bought some vealer calves 
for $20 apiece and sold them at 200 
lb. live weight your net income 
would depend on how much milk 
replacer an animal consumed to 
reach that weight (feed efficiency), 
the cost per lb. of the replacer and 
the price you got for your animals. 

Disease is the most serious threat 
to a veal program. Even if a calf has 
received its full measure of colos¬ 


trum, it is susceptible to scours and 
pneumonia. A prophylactic dose of 
antibiotic (best recommended by a 
veterinarian) is essential. An anti¬ 
biotic in the feed will help too. But 
no amount of medication can com¬ 
pensate for bad management prac¬ 
tices. Your barn must be clean, dry 
and well ventilated. 

For the first few weeks, keep 
calves separated until the critical 
disease period is passed. After that 
try group feeding, although it is 


much more hazardous than feeding 
in individual pens. Calves that don’t 
“take off” right away and grow 
should be sold before they consume 
too much feed. In any event, you 
should include a veterinarian in 
planning your veal program, because 
you are going to need him some¬ 
time. Having his advice ahead of 
time may be invaluable. 

Someday we may develop a 
formula which has enzymes or pre- 
digestants added so that lower cost 
proteins can be used. Also, it may be 
possible to modify the enzyme flow 
in a baby animal so it can digest and 
use lower cost vegetable proteins as 
efficiently as it now handles milk 
proteins. Until this is done, milk 
proteins are still the best ration com¬ 
ponents for the very young animal. 
—C.V.F. V 


Pounds of Milk Replacer Consumed 


Vealer Selling _I??_11®_HI_ 

Price per lb. 26 28 30 26 28 30 26 28 30 


Replacer Cost 

per lb. 18# . $9.50 $13.50 $17.50 $5.00 $9.00 $13.00 $0.50 $4.50 $8.50 

20# . 7.00 11.00 15.00 2.00 6.00 10.00 -3.00 1.00 5.00 

22# . 4.50 8.50 12.50 -1.00 3.00 7.00 -6.50 -2.50 1.50 


Wisdom and Wonder Drugs 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES be¬ 
lieved that “if the whole materia 
medica could be sunk to the bottom 
of the sea, it would be all the better 
for mankind and all the worse for 
the fishes.” 

Other gems of wisdom have stood 
the test of time better than this one; 
however, the misuse of antibiotics 
and the development of strains of 
bacteria which are resistant to some 
antibiotics gives Holmes’ words 


some significance, 100 years later. 
After 20 years of the wonder drug 
era there is more mastitis than ever; 
the trouble lies, not with the anti¬ 
biotics, but with their misuse. Many 
a cow giving abnormal milk is no 
longer battling an udder infection. 
The first shot of antibiotics may 
have killed the infection, while sub¬ 
sequent udder infusions merely act 
as irritants. Another sure-fire way to 
miss with antibiotics is to use them 


when the actual problem may not 
be an infection; similar symptoms 
may be caused by upsets in body 
chemistry or nutritional deficiencies. 

The biggest headache, however, 
is the development of strains of or¬ 
ganisms which have become tolerant 
to drugs to which they were for¬ 
merly susceptible. Low-level dos¬ 
ages kill off the susceptible bacteria; 
repetitive doses kill off a few more 
and then a resistant strain begins to 
develop. 

Dr. Reg Doidge, of the Regional 
Veterinary Laboratory at Ridge- 
town, Ont., is kept busy fielding the 
questions farmers ask about resist¬ 
ant strains of bacteria. Says Doidge, 
“We now have strains of staphy- 
loccus which actually enjoy penicillin 
and can be grown on it. There is a 
constant changing of species; the 
fittest survive and resistant strains 
evolve. The danger is that a resist¬ 
ant strain may develop on a herd 
basis.” 

When sanitation is bad, disease 
organisms multiply into enormous 
numbers. These overcome the nat¬ 
ural body defenses and cause sick¬ 
ness. Medication is then given and 
for a short time it combats the or¬ 
ganisms and reduces disease. If 
sanitation has not reduced the num¬ 
ber of invading organisms by the 
time that the effects of the dm g 
wear off, the animal will become 
reinfected from organisms in the 
environment. This causes the live¬ 
stock producer to think that the 
drug was ineffective. Very few drugs 
have any effect beyond 96 hours 
unless repeated doses are given; 
this explains why disease sometimes 
flares up again 2 or 3 days after 
treatment. All medications, even the 
wonder drugs, have their limitations. 

Here is Dr. Doidge’s five-point 
formula for bringing some of the 
wonder back into the wonder drugs. 

• There is no substitute for good 
animal husbandry. 

• Do not give any medication 
without a definite reason. 

• Obtain laboratory and diagnostic 
advice, whenever this is a practical 
possibility. 

• An underdose is false economy; 
an overdose may be dangerous: 
Treat according to recommendations. 

• Don’t regard the low level feed¬ 

ing of drugs as a substitute for sani¬ 
tation.—P.L. V 


The Farmer's Plight 

by C. M. DOWLING 

He wakes in the morning — has no time to stretch; 

For across the wet fields stubborn cows he must fetch. 

His pant legs are wet from the knees to the thigh; 

His pocketbook’s empty, though bills are piled high. 

He goes to the fields, plows them up, seeds them down. 

He sprays them with stuff that the wife fetched from town. 
The D. of A. man has confused him a lot, 

And after the harvest how much has he got? 

There’s no eight-hour day — there’s no time and a half. 

And to top it all off, he has lost his best calf! 

He battles the frost, the tornado, the flood; 

He’s far from the telephone, but he’s close to God. 

He’s a businesswise countnyman, a slave when it’s hot; 

He is both Faith and Fatalist; for that seems his lot. 

He goes to the stable, this passionate man, 

And doctors a sick cow on the medical plan 
With antibiotics he’s got from the Vet, 

He is sorely disgusted since they haven’t helped yet. 

He’s considerate, he’s courteous, he’s humble, he’s kind. 

But he roughs it and toughs it, till he’s dizzy in mind. 

He’s making no profit, that’s plain as can be. 

When the overall picture’s been settled, you’ll see. 

He listens for markets — the prices are down; 

So his dreams have been shattered, this man of renown; 

He’s persistent, he’s venturous — risks life every day; 

For the work must go on since there’s wages to pay. 

Though there’s food in the freezer — the garden’s all green; 

Still the taxes keep soaring — the slate’s never clean: 

Long ago when his father had walked with the plow. 

There was more time for leisure than this poor man has now; 
Oh there’s work when it’s raining — there’s work when it’s dry. 
And the farmer grows older as years pass him by. 

But there’s a few bright spots to lighten the way, 

The sunshine, the free air, and the new-mown hay. 

Most often he’s ragged with buttons undone, 

And his skin looks like leather that’s baked in the sun; 

Now you’ll have to accept him — old straw hat and all; 

For the harvest he’ll gather when the work’s done this fall. 
And maybe you’re asking how I’d spare the time 

To ponder on these things, much less make them rhyme; 

But if it’s a mystery, I’ll sure make it plain, 

IT’S IN WALKING THOSE LAZY COWS DOWN THAT 
LONG LANE! 


Beatty Bros. 
Fergus, Ontario 


For free 
information 
on Beatty 
products 
fill out this 
coupon 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me Free 
information on— 

I I limited hog feeding 
systems 

i [ steel hog pens 

EU automatic and 
frost-proof 
waterbowls 

I I farrowing crates 

I I ventilating fans 

I I liquid manure 
spreader 

j i stable cleaners 

I ! silo unloaders 

I 1 bunk feeders 

I i steel cow stalls 

I i steel cattle pens 

I I feed carts 

I I pumps and water 
systems 

Name 

... 

Address 

.R.R.NoV * 

Prov. 

Lot Con. 

Size of farm 
.Ell Student 

I CG 

BB-6501 B 
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Automatic feed meter is easy to use. 
Just move the arrow to the desired amount; 
you can feed 1 pig or 20 pigs accurately. 
Regular feed drops are controlled by the 
automatic timer, and the auger refills the 
meter automatically after each drop. 


Sanitary steel pens are made of rigid 
tubing that is hot galvanized to last a life¬ 
time. Steel rod construction allows more 
space for hogs, improves ventilation, and 
makes clean-out and sanitation easy. Gate 
swings both ways, and is simple to re¬ 
move for cleaning. 


Sturdy farrowing crate can pay for 
itself in less than a year. It helps you save 
little pigs during and after farrowing time. 
Doors at both ends make it easy to get 
sows in and out. Crate is made of non- 
corrosive galvanized steel for longer life, 
and easy cleaning between litters. 


Automatic hog waterer eliminates 
water carrying. Pigs have a constant supply 
of fresh water 24 hours a day. Both nose 
pan and float type bowls are available. 
Heavy-duty bronze valves are designed 
for many years of trouble-free service. 

B8-6501A 


A BEATTY 
AUTOMATIC 
SYSTEM 
GIVES YOU 
8,760 HOURS 
OF RELIABLE 
HELP 
EVERY 
YEAR 


Robert Whitelaw, Wellington Cty., Oi 

You can raise pigs easier with a Beatty 
System —it does all the hard work for you. 

Beatty engineers have been designing advanced 
work-saving systems for Canadian farmers for 
more than 90 years. 

Their special know-how shows up in the Beatty 
Limited Feeding System for hogs. It's rugged. 
Feeders and augers are built of heavy gauge 
steel for years of trouble-free operation. It's 
flexible to fit most hog barns. 

It's automatic. You just decide how often your 
hogs will be fed and how much they will get— 
the Beatty Limited Hog Feeding System does 
the rest. 24 hours a day, every day of the year, 
the automatic timer sees to it your hogs are fed 
properly and regularly, for efficient pork 
production. 

When you buy a Beatty System you get all 


trio, feeds 700 pigs automatically 6 times a day. 

the benefits of Beatty's exclusive barn planning 
service. Experienced staff engineers will help 
design your system for easier operation and 
greater efficiency. 

You get supreme workmanship in a Beatty 
System—each piece of equipment carries the 
unconditional Beatty guarantee of quality— 
a promise of satisfaction known and respected 
by Canadian farmers. 

Find out more about the Beatty Limited Feeding 
System for hogs. Fill in the coupon and mail 
it today. 
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Statistics Guide 
Chicken Broiler Industry 


PLENTY OF broilers for the summer 
barbecue season, a sharp cut-back at 
Christmas when turkey is king, a 
steady supply most of the year—these 
things don’t just happen. They come 
about through planning and publi¬ 
cizing. Both are based on statistics 
built up over the last 12 years and 
beamed at all segments of Ontario’s 
chicken broiler industry. 

How many broilers went to market 
last week? How many chicks were 


hatched and sold to broiler growers 
for marketing 9 or 10 weeks 
hence? How many broiler eggs set, 
eggs or chicks imported or exported? 
These and other facts are reported 
each week to the Toronto Branch of 
the Canada Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. Summaries reach broiler grow¬ 
ers and allied industry before the end 
of the following week. 

The object is to match production 
to seasonal demand — to maintain a 



if a new truck or tractor — or both — would 
lighten your workload and increase your farm’s 
efficiency, your Bank of Montreal manager is 
a good man to see. 

For purchases that mean profits, a B of M 
Farm Improvement Loan is often the best means 
of getting the required equipment working for 
you in short order. If your proposition is sound, 
there’s money for you at the B of M for any type 
of farm equipment... at low cost and on terms 
suited to your income. 

So why not put that new truck, 
disc harrow or side rake to work 
soon — see your nearest B of M 
branch today! 


TO 3 MILLION CANADIANS 


Bank of Montreal 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 


full supply of broilers at retail with¬ 
out glutting the market. Taking 
average weekly requirements as 100, 
demand reaches a peak of around 
125 in July and drops below 80 in 
December. Since broilers normally 
sell fresh rather than frozen, this 
calls for advance planning and 
scheduling of supplies. 

Key to stability in the broiler 
industry is the supply of eggs for 
hatching. Hatcherymen plan to have 
breeding stock at a maximum about 
April to supply chicks for the sum¬ 
mer broiler trade. Breeding flocks 
are reduced to a minimum by 
September in anticipation of declin¬ 
ing demand for broilers as heavier 
poultry comes to market before 
Christmas. 

Individually, growers would like 
to maintain full production the year 
round. One could hardly be expected 
to leave his pens idle so that other 
growers might make a profit. Collec¬ 
tively, however, growers are pleased 
to have both the chick suppliers and 
the buyers of broilers exercise some 
control over supply. Many growers 
are under contract, and most, if not 
all, have some understanding with 
a processor with respect to marketing 
date before they acquire a batch of 
broiler chicks. 

When the Canadian dollar was at 
a premium, efforts to achieve a 
reasonably stable industry frequently 
came to naught. The U.S. broiler 
industry, 20 times larger, poured 
surplus production or broiler eggs 
into the Canadian market. 

Now that the Canadian dollar is at 
a discount in terms of U.S. currency, 
Ontario’s broiler industry has an 
opportunity to use its supply statistics 
to better advantage. 

Broiler growing is a short cycle 
type of farming which can readily 
get itself into a state of serious over¬ 
production. The industry has ma¬ 
tured enough to know that the chief 
cause of over-production is a period 
of under-production and over-stimu¬ 
lation of price. Thus, even when all 
efforts fail to keep production in 
line with market requirements, statis¬ 
tics serve to show the broiler in¬ 
dustry where it went wrong. It is an 
interesting and somewhat unique 
example of voluntary self-help. V 

Tree-Marking Service 

THE ONTARIO DEPARTMENT 
of Lands and Forests offers a free 
tree-marking service. This makes 
possible selective cutting of the 
woodlot to ensure that trees are 
harvested when mature. It’s the way 
to get maximum returns. 

It has been found best to harvest 
the large trees in farm woodlots as 
they reach maturity and allow 
smaller and younger trees to take 
their place in a continuous progres¬ 
sion. This is the method recom¬ 
mended by zone foresters. 

Unfortunately, as J. W. Lock- 
wood, Lake Erie District Forester, 
points out, “The forester sees only 
a small portion of the millions of 


board feet cut each year. This, in 
itself, would not be too serious, 
except that in a large number of 
cases immature trees are being cut 
and the fanner is not realizing full 
return from them. 

“Most county by-laws allow trees 
14 inches and over on the stump to 
to be cut and sold commercially (in 
Middlesex and Lincoln Counties it 
is 16 inches and over). Log buyers 
like to approach a farmer and offer 
him a sum of money for all the 
trees in his woods over this size. All 
timber in this area is measured 
using the Doyle Log Rule, which 
grossly underestimates the lumber 
produced from small logs. Most 
farmers, because they deal with 
timber only infrequently, do not 
realize this point. They have a great 
deal to gain by allowing trees to 
reach a larger size before cutting.” 

The foresters are also able to pro¬ 
vide information on markets, log 
grades, prices, scaling and logging 
techniques. Professional assistance 
in the woodlot can increase the re¬ 
turns this winter; it can also make 
the woodlot a brighter economic 
prospect for future years.—P.L. V 



No Investment Needed* 


AIR COMPRESSOR 

Comet Hi-Volume Air Compressor: 

Has that extra stamina to perform 
20 different farm operations. Double 
pumping capacity. 137% pressure- 
storage. Even with only 10 tires, you 
need it now. You are paying for it 
already. Why be without a Hi-Volume 
Compressor when it’s so low priced 
and has so many “labor-saving” and 
“can’t-be-done-any-other-way” uses? 
It works for you day by day. 


• Become an 

'Spare Time' Agent! 

FREE FACTORY 
SUPERVISED TRAINING 

in Guelph or Saskatoon 

(Also Correspondence) 

Clem Roles, Pres. 

Smith-Roles Ltd. 

Increase your farm income as an SR 
FARMER AGENT! Demonstrate and sell 
the complete line of COMET products 
locally in your'spare time. WELDERS, 
COMPRESSORS, GRINDERS, POST- 
HOLE AUGERS, BIRD SCARE CAN¬ 
NONS . . . OVER 150 different items. 
Mail the coupon below for complete 
details. 


□ 'Better Arc Welding' Book 
$3.45 plus tax 

□ H.D. 180 Comet Welder 

□ H.D. 300 Comet Welder 

□ Hi-Volume Compressor 

□ Comet Metal Slicer Grinder 

□ Comet Drill-Fil 

□ Econo 180 Comet Welder 

□ Comet Fast Charger 

□ Bird Scare Cannon 

□ Comet Portable Electric Auger 

□ Part time FARMER-AGENT Plan 


Name 


Address 


SMITH-ROLES, Saskatoon 
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Workshop 


Pipe Vise 



A C-clamp modified as shown will 
hold pipe and rod stock firmly. The 
clamp can be hand held or vise 
held. Padding the jaws will prevent 
marking of chrome pipe or other 
fine stock. Cut a 2-inch pipe nipple 
in half lengthwise and weld one- 
half on each jaw of the C-clamp. — 
H.M., Pa. V 


Prevent Paint Spilling 



STRIP OF CLOTH 


A full can of 
paint slops over 
easily, and fills 
the lid groove 
with paint. This 
prevents a tight 
seal when the lid 
is replaced. Fill 
the groove with a rag strip to keep 
the paint out.—J.J.W., Alta. V 


KEEPS LIP OF CAN 
FREE OF PAINT 


Workshop Lamp 


This adjustable 
lamp will provide 
light where you 
want it in the 
workshop. On 
cold days use a 
heat lamp to 
warm your work¬ 
ing area. Install a 
bearing in the 
upright pipe or in 
the base if you 
wish to have the 
lamp free to 
swing over a 
large work area.— 
M.McK., Sask. V 



Adjustable Bench Light 



To make one light do for a long 
bench, string it up like this. Curtain 
rings on the tight wire will carry 
loops of the light cord so that the 
lamp will be free to slide along the 
wire to any position.—A.W., Alta. V 


Nut and Washer Storage 

Fit an old pitch wall . »# 

r i . . . j stud I mm I 

tork into a stud 

over the bench. 

It will hold such 
small articles as 
washers, nuts and 
spacers. Put up 
several to provide 0UD FORK holds 
room for sorting, washers, nuts, etc. 
For safety, cut the sharp ends off 
and mount the pitch fork well above 
eye level.—D.J.J., Sask. V 




Wild oat infestations 
as low as 100 plants per sq. yd. 
cost you bu. of wheat per acre 
-plus dockage 


But not when you use Avadex‘BW Pre-Emergence Wild 
Oat Killer. That was clearly proved in 1964 field tests 
conducted by the University of Manitoba—field tests 
designed to assess the effects of wild oats on crop yields 
and the advantages of Avadex and Avadex BW wild oat 
killers. 

Where infestations reached 200 wild oats per square yard, 
Avadex BW treatments increased the yield by more than 
13 bushels per acre. In lower infestations of 100 wild oats 
■per square yard, Avadex BW treated plots yielded 8Yz 
bushels of wheat more per acre—all clean crop. Con¬ 
tinuing proof of the profitability of using Avadex wild 
oat killers. 

The tests were also used to compare Avadex pre-emer¬ 
gence treatments for wild oat control against weeding out 
wild oats at various stages of development. The higher 
yields on areas where wild oats were killed below ground 
with Avadex BW were not unexpected since, from the 
moment they germinate, wild oats suck up moisture and 
soil nutrients, depleting fields considerably by the time 
they appear above ground. 

Tests were carried out on land previously summer- 
fallowed, each test being repeated 4 times to ensure 
accuracy. Various densities of wild oats were established 
and Pembina wheat seeded in to emerge about the same 
time as the wild oats. Certain sections were treated with 
Avadex BW pre-emergence wild oat killer, the others 
being hand weeded at various stages of wild oat develop¬ 
ment. 


WHEAT YIELDS IN BUSHELS PER ACRE 


WILD OAT DENSITY 
(Plants per sq. yd.) 

0 

100 

200 

300 

TIME OF WILD OAT REMOVAL 

AVADEX BW Pre-Emergence 

21.1 

19.3 

19.7 

15.0 

Hand weeded in 4-5 leaf stage 


12.0 

ii.i 

5.5 

Hand weeded in 5-6 leaf stage 


10.5 

7.8 

5.2 

CHECK STRIP (no removal) 


10.8 

6.5 

5.9 


(Source: University of Manitoba, Plant Science Department, Wpg., Man.) 
(Note: the cost of a full Avadex BW treatment in wheat is approximately 
2 Yi bushels of wheat per acre.) 


Besides giving strong proof of Avadex BW wild oat 
control effectiveness, these tests also point-up the fact 
that wild oats do their worst damage to crop yields in 


their early stages of growth. Further reasons why Avadex 
and Avadex BW should be used to kill these weeds below 
ground, before they steal vital moisture and elements. 

As part of an extensive series of field tests comparing the 
effect on crop yields of various populations of wild oats 
and dates of seeding, the University of Manitoba, Plant 
Science Department, turned up some highly interesting 
as well as highly practical information for every western 
farmer contending with a wild oats problem. 

Results proved that delayed seeding costs the farmer 
many bushels per acre. As might be expected yields were 
reduced at each seeding date when wild oat competition 
was increased from no wild oat plants per square yard, 
through 50 and 100 plants to 150 plants per square yard. 
However the reductions in yield were compounded when 
a late seeding date and a high infestation of wild oats were 
combined. Yields at the last seeding date (June 15) were 
virtually wiped out by any amount of wild oats com¬ 
petition. 

Various densities of wild oats were established and Raja 
flax seeded in at different dates. 


FLAX YIELDS IN BUSHELS PER ACRE 


WILD OAT DENSITY 
(Plants per sq. yd.) 

NONE 

50 

100 

150 

SEEDING DATES 

May 29 

18.4 

10.5 

7.4 

7.5 

June 5 

16.7 

9.8 

6.9 

5.6 

June 10 

11.6 

3.6 

2.3 

0.9 

June 15 

10.3 

1.6 

0.8 

0.6 


Source: University of Manitoba, Plant Science Department, Wpg., Man.) 
(Note: the cost of a full Avadex treatment in flax is approximately 
1 Y 4 bushels of flax per acre.) 


Avadex and Avadex BW eliminate the need for delayed 
seeding because they kill wild oats below ground as they 
germinate. You plant when you want—as soon as soil 
conditions permit. You can plant longer-growing, heavier 
yielding varieties. You harvest earlier, easier—you har¬ 
vest more, and that cleaner crop means less dockage. 

Ask your farm supply dealer for the factual combined 
Avadex-Avadex BW manual featuring step-by-step in¬ 
structions on wild oat control. Or write: Dept. D, 
Monsanto Canada Limited, Box 147, Winnipeg, Man. 



Avadex & 



[O 


0 


'O 



BW 


PRE-EMERGENCE WILD OAT KILLERS 

Products of MONSANTO CANADA LIMITED *T.M. MONSANTO COMPANY 
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What’s New 



muskrat, mink, 
skunk, weasel, 
beaver, otter, 
raccoon, fox 


3-Wire Baler 



This company now 
offers a self-propelled 
3-wire baler. The con¬ 
trol platform located 
directly behind the 
pickup is said to per¬ 
mit good visibility of 
the windrow. The Hay- 
cruiser 1290 is powered 
by a 65 h.p. water- 
cooled engine. Capacity 
is rated over 20 tons per 
hour. (New Holland). 

(509) V 


SffiXs] 



Whatever you want to catch, there's 
a Victor trap that’s sure to go and 
sure to hold. Animal Trap Company 
of America, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


END BREEDING 
TROUBLES 

WITH 

REX 

WHEAT GERM 

OIL 


Successful dairymen every¬ 
where agree that Rex Oil is in¬ 
valuable in solving such common 
breeding problems as non* 
organic sterility, absence of 
heat, misses and abortions; 
Here’s what just a few of them 
are saying: 

f, We recommend this oil to all 
farmers and dairymen . . 

S. S. Smith. 
‘‘We have been using Rex Oil 
for two years and believe it to 
be the answer to a great 
many breeding problems.. 

J. H. Jowsey 
•‘We are making it a part of 
our winter feeding program 
from now on.” 

H. L. L. Leeds. 
Don’t let your valuable cows end up on the butcher's 
block because of breeding difficulties. Plan now to 
commence feeding Rex Oil this season. Order a supply 
today and make this your most profitable year. 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED TO 
GIVE SATISFACTORY RESULTS 

Available at Drug and Feed Stores 

VlOBlN (CANADA) LIMITED 

St. Thomas, Ontario Vancouver, B.C. 



Liquid Manure Spreader 

The maker claims 
that this new liquid 
manure spreader will 
simplify the job of 
handling liquid manure. 

The tank is designed to 
fill through a 4" hose 
placed in the pit. A 
vacuum pump, oper¬ 
ated by the tractor 
PTO lifts the manure 
to the tank. A simple 
change-over connection 
converts from vacuum 
to pressure in the tank to expel the liquid. (Beatty Bros.) (510) V 



Hydraulic Transporter 

Hydraulic controls 
are designed to permit 
this transporter to rest 
on the ground for easy, 
on - the - ground loading 
or unloading. The con¬ 
trols are designed to 
raise the bed to 22 
inches for transport. 
Lifting is done by two 
separate 3" x 8" cyl¬ 
inders and the platform 
is locked in transport 
position by a special 
all-steel, angle-braced locking device. (Lundell Mfg. Co., Inc.) (511) V 



Moisture Tester 



This moisture meter is designed 
to give a fast, accurate measure of 
the moisture content of grain or 
ground feed. It does not require a 
power supply and can be used in 
the field. A probe permits testing of 
sacked grain. (Negetti and Zambra) 

(512) V 


PTO Tractor Generator 



The manufacturer states that this 
standby generator will start and 
operate a 7.5 h.p. single phase motor 
while carrying a 2,500-watt resistive 
load. This generator can also pro¬ 
vide power for welders, other port¬ 
able electric tools and floodlights in 
the field. (Wincharger Corpora¬ 
tion) (513) V 


For further information about any 
item mentioned in “What’s New,” 
write to What’s New, Country 
Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 
21, Man. Please quote the key num¬ 
ber that is shown at the end of 
each item. 


Ice Auger 



Said to cut an 8-in. hole through 
30 in. of ice in seconds, this motor- 
powered auger is designed for easy 
carrying and weighs only 16 lb. 
(United Distributing) (514) V 


Stock Water Heaters 



Made of heavy material with 
welded seams, this coal-fired heater 
is designed to self-feed the fire on 
one filling of coal every 24 hours. 
The heat exchanger is designed to 
circulate the water in the tank, pro¬ 
viding even temperature in all parts 
of the tank. (Thorsby Welders) 

(515) V 


Remote Control Mirror 



This new rear-view truck mirror is 
equipped with three stainless steel 
cables so that it can be adjusted by 
a small lever on the dash of the 
truck. It has been designed to fit 
the standard mirrors now in use so 
that new supports are not needed. 
The remote unit has been designed 
to permit adjustment on the go 
whenever wind pressure or rough 
roads jiggle the mirror out of line. 
(Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.) 

(516) V 
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DOROTHY M. POWELL 


THIS MORNING, OLD SAM, the zookeeper, felt 
wretched. The sun shone brilliantly in a hot, blue 
sky but here, on the graveled path behind the 
cages, the leaves slapped wetly as he passed. 
Sam’s mouth twitched with affection when he 
heard the grumbling cough of Monarch, the lion. 
For a moment, the nagging ache behind his 
shoulders was forgotten. 

Between the man and the great cat there 
existed a peculiar affinity. Both - had come to 
the zoo in their late prime. Both had lost their 
mates and had acquired younger ones. Monarch, 
Sam thought whimsically, had been given no 
choice in the matter. But, Sam had to admit 
(although never aloud) that in his own case he 
should have known better. 

As Sam let himself into the lion’s quarters, the 
old beast quietened, settling slowly to the floor of 
the cage and eyeing the man sleepily with glow¬ 
ing amber slits. 

“Well, Monarch. How goes it today?” 

For Sam, the habit of carrying on a running 
conversation with his leonine charge was a 
pleasurable one. There was no talking back, no 
interruptions. Monarch was a good listener. But, 
outside of fathering cubs, Sam could give his big 
friend little credit for anything else. Daily Mon¬ 
arch disappointed his spectators with a lack of 
showmanship. When he roared, which was sel¬ 


dom, the great cavern of his mouth revealed only 
a few stumps yellowed with age and Sam felt 
a curious sadness when he realized just how long 
he’d been chopping up the old fellow’s meat 
ration. 

Suddenly aware of the overpowering odor of 
animals penned too long, the old zookeeper’s 
stomach knotted in rebellion. Certainly felt like 
he’d picked up one of those viruses. 

With the thought that a little air might help, 
he hastened to manipulate the catches on the 
iron door separating the inner and outer cages. 
His long, pronged bar screeched against the metal 
and Monarch swung his still regal head toward 
the opening. Then, rising slowly, the big cat 
padded out into the hot sunlight. 

“Fresh air’s what we need,” Sam muttered as 
he opened the door at the back of the building 
marked “Zoo Attendants Only.” 

Outside, on the sunbaked cement, Monarch 
lay soaking up the comforting heat. He purred 
a little. To him, the trees were only green blurs 
seen through a film of age. Then, the wind sing¬ 
ing through the cage bars brought with it the 
familiar smell of warm, waving grasses. In the 
big cat it stirred a long-lost memory of the veldt 
where once he had roamed free. Where, at the 
beginning of the rains, he had led his mate and 


Illustrated by JIM WALKER 


cubs across to the high, rocky plateau of the 
kopje. 

He moved restlessly. Momentarily his pads 
lay in a pool of water left over from last night’s 
downpour. Confused, the lion shook his massive 
head. Where was the pride to which he belonged? 
Where the kiewets, noisy birds screeching above? 
The bushveld seemed to stretch endlessly blue be¬ 
fore him and with a sudden, fluid motion. Mon¬ 
arch rose to his feet. 

Later, when he was questioned, Sam never 
could figure what exactly had happened. His back 
had been turned to the inner cage door when a 
huge body hurtled against it. The impact of metal 
against metal had sounded like the ricochet of 
a bullet. Sam had been thrown to the floor with 
stunning force, waiting with stomach curled for 
he knew not what. He remembered raising his 
head, finally, in time to see Monarch padding out 
the open door. Then Sam sank to the floor and 
was thoroughly ill. 

So Monarch made a last bid for freedom. Sam 
was convinced the old lion wouldn’t get very 
far. His age was against him and he’d left some 
blood 'spattered in his wake. The old fellow 
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must’ve gashed himself when he 
charged the cage door. 

IN A NEW SUBURB on Willow 
Street, Beth Finlay stood with her 
hands in dishwater bubbles and 
sniffed with pleasure the warm wind 
rushing in through the window. A 
lovely, lovely day, she thought. 
Sometimes, when it was dull, she felt 
isolated here. Today, it didn’t matter. 
Smiling, she watched her daughter, 
Kathie, struggle to carry all her 
little-girl paraphernalia to the sum¬ 
merhouse at the bottom of the gar¬ 
den. Her ponytail bobbed with 
3-year-old importance as she held 
Pinky, the teddy, in one arm and an 
indeterminate character called “the 
mutt” in the other. In one small hand 
she clutched her newest possession, 
a nurses’ kit. Beth had just replen¬ 
ished it with three new bandaids. 
If this was to be “hospital day,” Beth 
reasoned that Kathie wouldn’t stir 
from the summerhouse for an hour 
or more. Funny little kid, she 
thought fondly. Seemed to prefer her 
own company to that‘of other small 
humans. 

“I think Kathie must be a throw¬ 
back,” she once remarked to her 
husband, Mike. “She has what I call 
a ‘poke bonnet’ face.” 

“She’s just a 1965 pixie,” he re¬ 
torted. “Like her mother.” 

The back door chime rang loudly 
and it was followed by a peremptory 
knocking. Annoyed, Beth hurried to 


dry her hands and thought, “What’s 
all the hurry?” 

The blue-uniformed policeman 
sent her mind scurrying with fright 
to Dave, her son in school. 

“Don’t be alarmed, ma’am,” he 
said. “There’s no cause for it. At 
least, not yet.” 

“Yet?” she queried, weakly. 

“A lion has escaped from the zoo,” 
he informed her. “There’s good rea¬ 
son to believe it might be in this 
area.” 

Beth gasped. 

“We have a cordon around six 
blocks and the streets are patrolled,” 
the officer went on. “If you have 
any children, you’d better get them 
indoors. Right away.” 

Beth was halfway to the summer¬ 
house before the man turned to go. 
“And keep them indoors,” he called 
after her. “An announcement will be 
on the radio when the danger is 
over.” 

Shaded by the flowering almond 
bush, the light inside the summer¬ 
house seemed dim. Kathie was bend¬ 
ing over Pinky, carefully sticking a 
bandaid to a shapeless ear. She 
glanced over her shoulder and 
whispered, “Pinky is sick, Mummy.” 

Beth tried to control the urgency 
she felt. Her voice, when it came, 
sounded flat. “Mummy wants you to 
come inside, dear. This minute!” 

“But Pinky is sick.” 


WAITING FOR SPRING? 
WHY? 


loans for 

farm improvement 
are available 
through your bank 
RIGHT NOW! 


Wise farm owners take advantage of the winter. 
Skilled men are usually more readily available 
during the cold weather, and you get the job 
done when you want it. Materials are in 
generous supply—and off-season discounts 
and extended payment plans can make your 
renovation budget go much farther. 

Farm Improvement Loans, government guaran¬ 
teed, are obtainable from your chartered back¬ 


up to $15,000 at five percent simple interest 
with repayment periods up to ten years, de¬ 
pending on the amount borrowed and the 
purpose of the loan. 

These loans, available to the farm owner and 
in most cases the lessee, cover the purchase of 
all types of farm equipment and improvement 
to the farm house and farm buildings. 

Why wait for spring? Do It Now! 
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NOW! 


Issued by authority of Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of Labour, Canada, 
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The wind rustled the scrub oak 
and Beth scooped Kathie into her 
arms, grabbing Pinky at the same 
time. 

Depositing her daughter on the 
kitchen floor, she said, breathlessly, 
“We’ll have a tea party—downstairs 
in the basement room.” 

Tilted hazel eyes regarded her re¬ 
proachfully, then brimmed with 
tears. 

“I want my ‘mutt’!” Kathie sobbed. 
“You didn’t bring my ‘mutt’!” 

The basement windows were very 
small but Beth’s eyes kept straying 
in their direction. The four windows 
in sight were locked. But, the fifth 
one was in the laundry room. 

Kathie didn’t notice her mother’s 
distraction. Unaccustomed to this 
mid-morning attention, she was de¬ 
lighting in the real tea in her minia¬ 
ture teapot, the peanut butter cookies 
on a doll’s plate. 

Beth got up with the intention 
of checking on the laundry room 
window. Upstairs, the telephone 
rang. Startled, she tensed at the 
ordinary sound, every nerve taut. 

“Back in a minute, honey,” she 
flung over her shoulder as she raced 
upstairs. 

With a sense of relief she recog¬ 
nized Joan Mackie, a morning- 
coffee friend of long standing. Joan’s 
usual infectious gaiety was missing. 

Without any preamble, she asked, 
“Beth? Have you heard the news?” 

“I sure have. It’s too fantastic to 
believe.” 

“How do you suppose the thing 
escaped?” 

“I haven’t any idea. As a matter of 
fact, I meant to switch on the radio. 
But I’ve been trying to keep Kathie 
entertained.” _ 

Joan’s voice trembled. “What 
about the kids coming home from 
school. They wouldn’t let them out, 
would they?” 

“Good heavens! I never thought 
of that. Oh, surely not!” 

“Well,” Joan said, “it’s only 11 
o’clock. Maybe they’ll capture it be¬ 
fore lunch time.” 

Hanging the receiver in its cradle, 
Beth felt better for having talked 
with someone. The schools would be 
warned, she was sure, and for a 
moment she allowed herself to relax 
at the small telephone table in the 
hall. 

She noticed that the lock on the 
front door was tightly bolted. Then, 
deliberately and slowly, Beth walked 
from window to window, heart 
pounding. If I saw it, she thought, 
I’d die of fright. But there was noth¬ 
ing. Nothing on the front lawn, 
nothing but the new, green grass 
Mike had seeded just this spring. 
Nothing at the back. At least, noth¬ 
ing she could see. The scrub oaks 
screened the back lane, even filled 
the six empty lots between the Fin¬ 
lay house and others on the street. 
Not a thing moved out there. Gen¬ 
erally, there was some traffic on the 
road. Today there wasn’t a soul in 
sight. Beth shivered. The whole 
scene reminded her of the empty 
main street in a Western, suspense 
movie. 

With a helpless shrug, she realized 
that there was still a tea party going 
on downstairs in the basement. There 
had been no sound from Kathie for 
quite some time. When one was just 
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three, a real tea party could be a 
pretty absorbing affair. 

Pinky, the teddy, was sitting lop¬ 
sided on a kindergarten chair, his 
bandaid looking very white against 
a soiled, plush ear. 

“Hey!” Beth called. “Where’s my 
cup of tea?” 

There was no answer. Kathie 
wasn’t here! But, she had to be! 
Upstairs! That’s where she’d be. 
Above the noise of her stumbling 
feet and the hard, beating pulse in 
her ears, Beth thought she caught 
the sound of a car motor. But it had 
no real significance. Because Kathie 
wasn’t upstairs either! There was 
only one other alternative. Kathie 
had gone outside for her “mutt”! 

MONABCH HAD GONE in a north¬ 
westerly direction, skirting the fringes 
of the city. The smell of man was 
fainter there. He paused for a 
moment by the reservoir and a near¬ 
sighted employee saw The animal 
partly obscured by the bushes. He 
did not recognize it as a lion. 

Down by the river, some young¬ 
sters playing hooky from school, who 
were fishing in a secluded spot, were 
startled by the sudden crackling of 
the underbrush. When they went to 
investigate, there was nothing there. 

Monarch crossed the railroad 
tracks. On the other side, what had 
seemed a grassy plain was only a 
strange meadow. He was tired and 
confused, the wound on his flank 


aching and cinders packed between 
his huge pads. Ahead, lay a wide, 
bushy trail and beside it, a small, 
brown house. But, as he drew near, 
the taint of man became stronger. 

Monarch had seen many small, 
man-creatures staring at him through 
the bars of his cage. Always, they 
were associated with the presence 
of hard, flying missiles; pebbles 
paper balls and peanuts. This one in 
the brown house seemed different. 
The child regarded him quietly with 
eyes not unlike those of a small cub; 
speckled amber like the still, golden 
bottom of a jungle pool. 

Catapulting down the garden 
walk, Beth flung open the summer¬ 
house door. The tiny figure standing 
alone with the “mutt” in her arms 
was the most wonderful thing she 
had ever seen. 

“Kathie!” Beth gasped. “Oh, 
Kathie baby!” 

Clutching her convulsively, she 
had never been so acutely aware of 
the child’s delicate bone structure. 

Above the oaks and halfway down 
the lane, the top of a van was visible. 
If Beth had looked in that direction 
she would have seen it. But, her only 
immediate concern was to reach the 
safety of the back door. 

Inside, she put Kathie down, 
straightening her abbreviated skirt. 
A stain the color of rust caught 
Beth’s attention and she fingered the 
material. 


“What’s this, Kathie? Did you hurt 
yourself?” 

Kathie looked up accusingly. “You 
loved me too tight,” she complained. 

They sat by the radio, side by 
side, and Beth had not realized how 
long an hour could seem. When the 
announcement for which she was 
waiting finally came, she was caught 
unaware. 

“Attention! We interrupt this pro¬ 
gram to bring you an important news 
item. The lion which escaped this 
morning from Glendale Park Zoo, 
has been captured.” 

THAT EVENING, the family lis¬ 
tened to the 6 o’clock newscast. 

The announcer’s voice sounded so 
impersonal, Beth thought. That 
morning, he said, there had been 
a nasty crossing smash-up. And, 
someone had been held up and 
robbed in broad daylight on a St. 
James street corner. 

“Well, come on!” she exclaimed. 
“Let’s get on with it!” 

“Impatient, aren’t we?” Mike re¬ 
marked. 

Beth opened her mouth to retort, 
then closed it again. Tonight, when 
the children were in bed she would 
tell Mike in detail about the whole 
frightening experience. 

The voice on the radio continued. 
“Locally, there was great excitement 
this morning when Monarch, the 
lion, escaped from Glendale Park 


Zoo. He eluded the attendants after 
mauling a deer in one of the en¬ 
closures. Park superintendent Hunter 
withheld the facts as to just how 
the big cat managed his bid for free¬ 
dom. Near panic reigned among 
residents of Winston Heights district 
when a cordon of police armed with 
guns surrounded the area and bore 
down on the trapped animal in the 
back lane of Willow Street. How¬ 
ever, the report is that Monarch gave 
them little trouble and actually 
seemed happy to be back behind 
bars.” 

“Jeepers!” Dave exclaimed. “Right 
in our own back lane!” 

“But,” the voice went on, “there 
is still a mystery surrounding Mon¬ 
arch’s capture. Apparently, when the 
lion escaped he gashed his flank on 
the cage door.” 

The radio hummed as the an¬ 
nouncer paused for effect. 

“Somehow — somewhere — the big 
cat received first aid. When Monarch 
arrived back at his home in the park, 
there was a bandaid neatly attached 
to his hide!” 

Beth gripped the arms of her 
chair, her eyes widening with in¬ 
credulous speculation. 

Kathie sat up within the circle of 
Mike’s arms. 

“I saw the yion,” she chirped. 

Kathie had trouble with her con¬ 
sonants. After all, she was only 
three. V 



GOAHEAD! 


ask the bank that helps your farm business grow! At the 

Commerce, you have someone to count on. Someone who will lend you 
the money you need to make improvements around your farm. 

Perhaps you need money for building supplies. Or money 
to build fences. Or money to buy new equipment. 

Go ahead! Contact the manager of your local Commerce branch. 

He can help you get things done around your farm. 
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what a difference a 
day makes 


Let's Think 
it Over 

by THE VERY REV. M. L. GOODMAN 



What a difference a day makes, when you deal with 
MUTTARTS. They know a farmer's time is valuable, that 
he appreciates the speed and economy of MUTTARTS' 
Farm Home Erection, quality and precision. 

MUTTARTS, pioneers in the pre-manufactured home 
field, are often copied but never equalled. MUTTARTS 
build homes for people, homes to last, to be the 
centre of efficient farm control. 

For the greatest value in every home dollar, write to 
MUTTARTS, today. 



MAIL 

COUPON 

TODAY 



MUTTART HOMES 

10930 - 84 St., Edmonton, Alta. 

Name_ 


Address_ 


Phone. 
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Heritage 

My father was the only son of an only son, and that’s about all I know 
of the paternal side of my family. My first name is my father’s mother’s 
maiden name. I have met only a few other folks with this particular name, 
and, when I do, I always wonder if we are distantly connected. One chap I 
met, who shares this name, told me that there is a motto and a coat of arms 
to go with it. The motto sounded fine indeed. It was in Latin and means 
“Not in arms, but in God I trust.” However, the effect of this noble sentiment 
is somewhat lessened when one considers the coat of arms — three cannon 
balls and a battle axe! (At least I must be grateful for the battle axe. With¬ 
out it the coat of arms would look like a pawnbroker’s sign!) 

Whether or not all this has any connection with me, I may never know 
and it matters little that this is so. What counts about that first name of 
mine, is that, as far as I am concerned, it is my Christian name. It is the 
name given to me as a member of God’s family. It is the name by which I 
trust He knows me. As such it connects me, not with the dead and dusty 
past, but with the everlasting future. As such it reminds me, not of past his¬ 
tory, but of present obligations. As such it represents the new life I’ve been 
given to live. 

Suggested Scripture: Acts IV, verses 5-12. 


I'm Trank 

Beware those people who say “I always speak my mind.” A good part 
of the time this is their way of taking out a license for gossip or other miser¬ 
ableness. They’re setting things up so that they can be unkind or nasty with¬ 
out being judged for their unkindness or nastiness. It’s extremely doubtful as 
to whether there is any virtue in “speaking your mind,” unless it is by way 
of a public confession of your own sins. 

You often find, too, that these folks who are so proud of their own 
frankness are likely to react poorly when they meet a similar frankness in 
others. 

Suggested Scripture: Jeremiah IX, verses 1-9; James I, verses 19-27. 


The Sad face of Jesus 

Each of us in his own way is a seeker. We have our problems and 
doubts and we are looking for answers. Some of us are deliberately looking 
for piecemeal answers, because we suspect that Jesus himself is too big an 
answer for us. After all, when we face THE TRUTH there will be nothing 
we can hide. There will be no hope of deception and no chance to ignore the 
things we’ll have to do. So, instead, we look for part answers, and so we live 
haphazard, lopsided lives, with all kinds of strange frustrations, irregularities 
and inconsistencies. 

Facing the truth inevitably awaits each one of us. Some have already 
faced it and are doing their best to live by it; but so many of us are managing 
to keep Him just on the periphery of our vision. We don’t want Him to go 
away altogether and yet we don’t want to face Him right now. 

His knowledge of us will be hard to face. We would be more comfort¬ 
able if we could go on thinking of ourselves as our friends think of us, since 
they don’t really know us. While we’re trying not to look, yet not wanting 
Him to go away, He remains, patiently waiting, THE TRUTH. 

The famous first war padre — Studdert-Kennedy — wrote a poem of a 
cockney soldier who dreamed of his own death. Part of the experience was 
the review of his life in its true proportions. The poem concludes: 

There ain’t no throne, and there ain’t no books. 

It’s ’Im you’ve got to see, 

It’s ’1m, just ’Im, that is the Judge 
Of hlokes like you and me. 

And, boys, I’d sooner frizzle up, 

I’ the flames of a burnin ’ell, 

Than stand and look into ’Is face, 

And ’ear ’Is voice say — “Well?” * 

Suggested Scripture: St. Mark XIV, 66-end; St. John XTV, 1-7. 

* G. A. Studdert-Kennedy’s "Well?” 
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by GWEN LESLIE 


Family Room Foremost 



An elevator pulley-rail system to be installed 
on the framework shown above will allow Donald 
to come and go by himself in his wheel chair 



China storage space beneath the book shelves is 
handy to dining suite out of sight at the right 


AS IN MOST FARM HOMES, people always 
used the back door to tire Hubert Owens house 
near Dover Center, Ont. There was a front door, 
too, of course, from the porch. But last year the 
Owens family replaced the porch with an addi¬ 
tion which houses a spacious family room, bed¬ 
room and bathroom. Since it was finished last 
March, Mrs. Owens told me, everyone has come 
in through the front door. And little wonder — it 
is inviting! An extension of the carport roof shel¬ 
ters the new entrance. A planter to one side of the 
door sprouts beginning greenery. The door itself 
is centered between two glass panels inviting day¬ 
light in with guests. 

Inside, broad steps lead up to the living level 
and a family-size closet for outdoor clothing. To 
the left of the top landing there’s a doorway into 
the big farm kitchen of the original farm house; 
to the right, the spacious new family room. 

The addition is the result of careful planning. 
Four years ago Hubert and Bessie Owens in¬ 
stalled a new oil furnace. At that time they al¬ 
lowed for the extra heating needs of a proposed 
addition. When they were ready to build, they 
worked closely with the architect they engaged. 

Mrs. Owens is particularly pleased with the 
easy-care features they incorporated. With a 
family of five ranging in age from 14 years to 3, 
and seven rooms to care for in the original home, 
her time is at a premium. She’s happily satisfied 
with tire walls of brick, one in the entrance stair¬ 
well and one in the family room, and with the 
random-groove butternut-finish birch paneling 
used elsewhere. The beige vinyl asbestos tile 
chosen for the floor buffs up readily. There’s a 
floor area of 20 feet by 24 feet in the family 



Brick pillars behind Mrs. Owens and Jill accent 
the window wall in 24 ft. by 20 ft. family room 


room alone! The furniture there is mostly up¬ 
holstered in wipe-clean vinyl too. “It’s light 
enough for me to move for cleaning, and the 
vinyl coverings wipe off easily and quickly,” she 
explained. Family room furnishings include a 
white chesterfield and matching chair with brown 
and white striped tweed cushions, a companion 
set in turquoise, and a gold chair and footstool 
for glowing color accent. The dining suite chairs 
do double duty when extra seating is required, 
and are easily borrowed from the dining area on 
the divider-storage wall between stairwell and 
family room. Beside the clothes closet mentioned 
earlier, which opens into the landing area, this 
wall provides for book shelves above a china 
storage section facing into the family room. A 
cut-out section in this same divider wall lets day¬ 
light into the family room from the entrance. The 
light tone of the acoustic-tiled ceiling further 
brightens this pleasant room. 

The Owens family had a special need for the 
multi-purpose family room addition to their home. 
The second eldest of the children, 12-year-old 
Donald, has been confined to a wheelchair since 
an accident with a gun when he was 9. He shares 
the new bedroom with brother Dennis. The 
bathroom off it was geared to Donald’s con¬ 
venience; sink and vanity height permit him to 
wheel his chair underneath. The floor level of 
the addition itself was raised flush with the first 
floor of the original house so he can wheel freely 
into the kitchen for family meals and the cleaning 
up chores he shares with the other children. 

Family room foremost, the addition made to 
the Owens home is a source of satisfaction to the 
whole family. V 



Study space centers the built-in storage unit in 
Dennis and Donald’s 12 ft. by 15 ft. bedroom 
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9n the Kitchen, 


Ceiling-high kitchen 
cupboards rate highly with 
Diana Lanier. Research 
indicates that this type 
is practical because it 
puts foodstuffs at 
point-of-use 



Dorothy Cyr finds her recessed flour 
bin most efficient. When bin lid is 
closed it forms part of counter top 
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Back entry in Liz and Elsie May Bulger of Bassano, Alta., shows pull-out 
Lou Lanier home stores storage area for pots and pans in her kitchen. It 

the children’s outerwear is part of the island area that contains her stove 



Well-Planned Storage 


HOW OFTEN DO YOU HAVE six extra people for dinner, sandwiches 
to make for an unplanned picnic, or lunches to make for the men in the 
field? Maybe it’s an unscheduled trip to town for parts or the telephone 
won’t stop ringing. Perhaps your preschoolers are more demanding than 
usual. Whatever the task, it can devour a lot of time and energy. Another 
thing: most of these tasks involve handling household articles—whether 
it’s getting plates from a cupboard or picking up toys. 

As Country Guide home editors travel across Canada meeting and 
talking with farm wives they frequently see firsthand some extremely 
practical ideas for saving time and energy. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in the well-planned storage areas we’ve seen. Some of them are 
shown in the accompanying photographs. 

There are, of course, a few basic rules for efficient storage. For 
example, it’s wise to: 

• Store household articles at the first point of use. 

• Store most-used items on shelves most easily reached and put seldom- 
used equipment on top and bottom shelves. 

• Wherever possible, store items one deep. 

• Use step shelves, slanting shelves and vertical racks whenever possible. 

It’s also important to remember that no two families have identical 
needs. However, if you are planning to build a new home, contract for a 
manufactured model or perhaps remodel an old one, there’s a lot of 
valuable information for you in a recent bulletin published by the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station. It’s called “Space De¬ 
sign for Household Storage.” It was written by Helen E. McCullough 
and costs $1.25. 

Let’s consider food storage first. 

Helen McCullough explains that the average family of four keeps 
about 175 units of nonrefrigerated (packaged, canned or bottled) foods 
on hand. Yet you can get all these supplies into one storage unit 36 
inches wide, 12 inches deep and 84 inches high. The upper part of this 
particular unit has adjustable shelves 8 inches deep; and it also has V-k 
to 3-inch deep adjustable shelves on the doors. 

Another unit, 4 inches deep, designed as the result of , her study, 
stores most packaged foods. Large packages are stored broadside. 
Another unit, designed for canned goods, needs to be only 4Va inches 
deep for the recommended one-deep storage, 8 to 9 inches if you prefer 
to store cans and bottles two deep. 

WHAT ABOUT CLOTHING STORAGE for a family of four? Such a 
family needs places for shirts, socks, ties, underwear, lingerie, hats, 
purses, gloves. In Canada’s climate we also need to think of mothproof 
storage areas for winter clothing and a place to keep summer things out 
of the way in winter. 

We need storage for boots, a place for visitors’ coats and hats. The 
latter are best put in a closet near the front door; on the other hand, 
children’s parkas, snowboots and rubbers are better stored just inside 
whatever door they normally use when coming home from school or 
play. You can see this idea at work in Liz and Lou Lanier’s home. 

As the result of her study of farm home storage needs, Helen 



RIGHT: Betty’s bedroom 
cupboard (her husband has 
one too). It has verti¬ 
cal sections, shelves, 
drawers and racks 



LEFT: Betty Meyers 
planned bedroom closet stor¬ 
age in her farm home for 
maximum use. This is 
the closet in one of the 
girls’ rooms 


McCullough estimates that each person needs 48 to 84 inches of rod 
space, depending on the size of wardrobe. Heavy coats take 4 inches; 
women’s garments 2 inches; men’s garments 2% inches. For adult cloth¬ 
ing you need rods 63 inches from the floor; the rods in the children’s (6 


Bedroom closets in the Fred Bulger home (below, left) have a Iazy-susan-like 
design. Center section turns as desired. Remainder of wall provides drawer 
storage. Pictured (below, right) is a section of the bedroom storage area 
in the Lou Lanier home with its louvered folding doors and its pull-out trays 
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>aves Time and Energy 


by ELVA FLETCHER 

Home Editor 


to 12 years) closets should be 45 inches. The closet itself should be at least 
24 inches deep; closet shelves 12 inches deep. 

Why not install folding or sliding doors in closets? They make it easier 
to reach the things stored inside. Have you considered racks for shoes, purses, 
ties and so on? Drawers are useful too, as can be seen in the photos taken in 
Betty and Ivan Meyers’ farm home near Coaldale, Alta. Or you might try 
built-in tray-type drawers. Liz Lanier enjoys this type of storage in her 
home. 

For garments that need to be folded, try shallow drawers (not more 
than 5 inches deep). Deep drawers will, of course, let you stack duplicate 
items; or you can install a sliding half drawer to give you better use of the 
1 space. Another way to make good use of a deep drawer is to partition it with 
shallow boxes. 

‘ You need easily accessible storage areas for cleaning equipment and 

supplies. It takes a lot of time and energy to handle and move them but you 
can save both by storing them at point-of-use. 

In most 2-storey or large rambling homes it’s a good idea to keep equip¬ 
ment and supplies in places that encourage their use. This way you don’t 
* need to haul them from floor to floor, or from area to area. For example, a 

, carpet sweeper or light-weight vacuum cleaner stored near the dining table 

or front door makes it easy to brush up crumbs or gritty dirt before vacuum- 
1, ing day arrives. 

Perhaps these suggestions from Helen McCullough will be helpful: 

Keep cleaning supplies that require water for use at or near the kitchen 
sink, and in or near each bathroom. 

If duplication of supplies is impossible, carry them from place to place 
in a basket. But do allow a convenient space for the basket. 

For cleaning equipment (vacuum cleaner, polisher, brooms, dustpan and 
► such items) there’s much to be said for a central cleaning closet. Helen 

McCullough recommends that such closets be 84 inches tall, 16 to 24 inches 

deep and as wide as necessary (24 inches up to even 72 inches if space is 
available). Such a closet will accommodate most household equipment. How¬ 
ever, her research indicates the 16-inch depth is better because it’s easier to 
see and remove the things inside it. 

THEN THERE IS TOY STORAGE. When children are very young or the 
house very small, they’re most likely to make their playroom wherever 
f mother is working. When this happens it’s a good idea to provide toy stor¬ 
age in the rooms where they play. It could be a covered box or chest, a 

storage-type hassock, or a shelf in a cupboard. Or you might use a deep 
basket for temporary storage. It’s easy (Please turn to page 58) 


GteciiuiXf, New Stosiatfe 


Ontario homemakers make new use 
of old space. Ruth Bradley (r.) 
used lower part of bnek stairs; 
Mrs. Irvin Fromm converted a 
doorway for china and linen (1.) 





Eva Roach started to grow orchids as a hobby. Now she has blooms to sell 


Grow Your Own Orchids 

by EDITH MOSHER 


WHAT DOES a woman do when 
her children have grown and left her 
with a big empty house and time on 
her hands? Sit around and pity her¬ 
self? For Eva Roach, a housewife in 
Windsor, N.S., that wasn’t the 
answer. Instead, she embarked on a 
project that not only keeps her both 
busy and interested, but has started 
to pay off in dollars and cents. 

Eva grows orchids. Eva’s neigh¬ 
bors were not surprised to find these 
exotic plants rubbing shoulders with 
geraniums and begonias on Eva’s 
sunny windowsills. One of her 
friends says “Eva has always been 
a great hand for doing things.” 

The whole Roach family are “great 
hands for doing things.” Eva’s hus¬ 
band, Gerald, now retired from the 
retail clothing business, has a green 
thumb. He gardens all summer, and 
has a large collection of wildlife 
photos to his credit. A son, Gerald 
junior, paints. Daughter Lois is al¬ 
most as versatile as her mother; their 
hobbies during recent years have 
ranged from breeding, raising and 
selling canaries and budgies to mak¬ 
ing hand-hooked rugs using abstract 
designs adapted from Gerald junior’s 
paintings. 

“I’d wanted to raise orchids for 
years,” Eva said. “I read and studied 
everything I could find on orchid 
raising. When circumstances per¬ 
mitted, I invested in a few plants.” 

Eva’s first plants came from a 
nursery in Daytona Beach, Fla., and, 
she says ruefully, “They weren’t 
much to look at—just one or two 
leaves on the smaller plants and 
large flat leaves on the plants of 
blooming size.” 

She learned—the hard way—that 
orchids, though actually not as ten¬ 
der as they are supposed to be, need 
a humid atmosphere. Yet they don’t 
like too much water too often. She 
just about drowned those first plants. 
Although her mistake was a costly 
one this didn’t discourage her. 

Her second order was shipped bare 
root, in plastic bags, and arrived 
in excellent condition. “But to keep 
them that way,” she told me, “re¬ 
quires care and patience — maybe 


more patience than most people 
possess.” 

It takes a long time, too, to grow 
an orchid to the blooming stage. 
“How long?” I asked. 

“That,” Eva replied, “depends on 
the kind of orchid. Cattleyas may 
take as long as 10 to 12 years, but 
some bloom in 7 years. It’s interest¬ 
ing to watch the wee ones grow, but 
I doubt if I’d have the patience if I 
didn’t have large ones in bloom or 
in sheath most of the time.” 

EVA HAS 3 cymbidiums now, each a 
different color. She also has over 50 
cattleyas ranging all the way from 
blooming stage to tiny ones that 
won’t flower for several years yet. 
She grows them in pots, in bark or 
fern root, which she obtains from 
the nursery where she buys the 
plants. Orchids, I learned, are air 
plants and require lots of air and 
good drainage. They also have shal¬ 
low root habits and often present a 
rather grotesque appearance because 
the roots tend to grow over the top 
of the bark and sometimes even 
down the outsides of the pots. 

“What about light conditions?” 

“They need a lot of light and 
sun,” she told me, “but not the 
bright noonday sun. You have to 
shade them or they’ll burn.” 

Eva’s plants reflect the good care 
she gives them, for at the height of 
the blooming season (usually from 
January to June) they often have as 
many as 30 blooms on 1 stalk. The 
flowers bloom for as long as 2 
months on the plant and for a period 
of about 6 weeks after they are cut 
and shipped. 

She accepts orders for her orchids 
and ships them with stems sub¬ 
merged in a little bottle of water. 
At first she felt she would be satis¬ 
fied if she could sell sufficient blooms 
to pay for her initial investment. But 
now that more orders are arriving 
all the time, she realizes that orchid 
growing is more than an interesting 
and absorbing occupation; it’s a 
business with money-making possi¬ 
bilities for any housewife who has 
the time, ambition and patience to 
really work at it. V 
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Does Change-of-Life 
Make You Feel 
Older Than You Are? 

In clinical tests with this special medicine, 
woman after woman got relief from those 
hot flashes, weakness, nervousness that can 
make you feel so tense and tired! 

Does change-of-life leave you so weak, so 
irritable you feel older than you are— 
unable to enjoy your family? Thousands 
have found that Pinkham Tablets can re¬ 
lieve that physical distress and nervousness 
both ... in clinical tests woman after 
woman got grand relief! Hot flashes sub¬ 
sided and that awful irritability was 
calmed. Then most women found they 
could go “smiling through” these trying 
years. Get Lydia E. Pinkham Tablets. See 
how fast they help you feel more like your¬ 
self again! 


PREFER A LIQUID? 

Druggists also have Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. 


QUICK DRYER 


$119.50 

and up 


Rotomatic with Auto¬ 
matic Switch-and-Brake 
—3,300 r.p.m. 7 lbs. Dry 
Wash Capacity. 

The world’s finest 
Spin-dryer, spin-dries 
clothes in two minutes 
damp-dry, ready to 
iron. No special wir¬ 
ing, operates on 110 
volts. Thousands of 
housewives are al- 
ready enthusiastic 
about this beautiful 
and inexpensive 
Dryer. Made in West 
Germany. For more 
information write to 

E.B.S. Electric Import 

Exclusive Distributors for Canada 
1765 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG 17, MAN. 

Agents Wanted 



NO MATTER 
WHERE YOU GET 

XW HOME WATER 


— well, stream or lake — 
it can be made clear and soft 
easily and at little cost. This 
free booklet explains how. Write 
for it today. 

OSHKOSH FILTER & 
SOFTENER Co. 

Canada Ltd. 

BRANDON, MANITOBA 



Women Past 21 

WITH BLADDER IRRITATION 

After 21 twice as many women as men 
are made miserable by common urinary 
irritation caused by a germ, Escherichia 
Coli. To quickly combat the secondary 
aches, muscular pains and disturbed sleep 
caused by Kidney and Bladder irritations, 
try taking 2 little CYSTEX tablets with 
a glass of water 3 times daily for a few 
days. CYSTEX is a cleaning urinary anti¬ 
septic, also an analgesic pain reliever for 
Rheumatism, Sciatica Pains, Headache. 
Backache, and muscular pains. Get 
CYSTEX from druggist. Feel better fast. 


>lllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lllllllllllllllllllllll!llllllllllllllllllllllllll!illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli 

What’s for Dinner, Mom ? 

Sometimes Mom wonders too. It's not 
always easy to think up new ideas to 
satisfy those appetites, which seem to 
need satisfying at all hours of the day. 
If you've tried any of Country Guide 
recipes lately, or any of our homemaking 
ideas, why not let us have your comments 
at Country Guide, Winnipeg 21, Man. 
i||IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII!illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


FREE 

80-page Leathercraft Catalogue 

Write today to 

TANDY LEATHER COMPANY 

Box 340, Dept. AD, Barrie, Ont. 


Handicraft Supplies Special 

Polyethylene Plastic—white, red, rose, pink, 

green, blue, yellow and black.5c yd. 

postage extra. 208 Kresge Bldg. 

WESTERN HANDICRAFT w P g 1, Man. 



M-186. Bright and pretty, Daffodil Woods is a mate to Bluebell Woods. Two- 
thread and 3-thread petit point kits $3.50; wool kit $6. Chart alone, 85$. 



M-189. An enchanting 
Canadian Bouquet 
features the floral 
emblems of 10 provinces 
and 2 territories. Two- 
thread (5" by 5 V 2 ") and 
3-thread ( 6 V 2 " by 7") 
kits $4.95. Wool kit 
without background 
(15%" by 17") $7.50. 
Background available in 
pale yellow green only, 
$2.65. Chart ordered 
alone, $1.50. 

Also available in 12" by 
13" design size painted 
canvas. No. 9311, $6 
without thread. Thread 
$3.20 extra, does not 
include background. 


HANDICRAFTS 


Needlepoint 

Kits by Jean McIntosh 


No. 325. Lord of the Forest, a deer 
head with antlers, is worked from 
11" by 16" painted canvas. Canvas 
ordered alone costs $1.50. Thread, 
including background, $3.50 extra. 




M-184. Another in the series 
designed for picture or 
chair seat features rosebuds 
and leaves. Petit point kits in 

2- thread (SV 2 " sq.) and 

3- thread (4" sq.) cost $2.50. 

Wool kit with 18" sq. white 
canvas $3.50. For chair seat, 
wool kit with 26" sq. ecru canvas 
$5. No background wool is 
supplied. Chart ordered 
without materials costs 35$. 


For handicraft patterns pictured above please address your order to 
Country Guide Needlework Dept., 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, Man. 


WELL-PLANNED STORAGE 
SAVES TIME AND ENERGY 

(Continued from page 57) 
to move such a basket to their room 
at the end of the day. 

An open-shelf storage unit in the 
children’s room (48 by 48 by 12 
inches) will take most indoor play¬ 
things. The McCullough report also 
suggests tip-out bins at the bottom 
of each unit for that fascinating col¬ 
lection of bits and pieces that are 
so important to children. And you 
might like to consider a unit with 
some drawer storage for crayons, 
pencils and coloring books. Part of 
this unit could provide a counter top 
that would double as a desk. At 
night, large toys such as trucks and 
fire engines, which are too large for 
shelf storage, can be wheeled into 
the vacant knee space. 

There is still much to be said for 
a place for everything (and every¬ 
thing in its place) insofar as time 
and energy are concerned. You’ll also 
save some of both if you have well- 
planned storage for such things as 
hooks (10 inches deep for most 
books, 12 inches deep for over-sized 
ones), magazines, records, the 
record player, card tables and chairs. 

The same storage-at-point-of-use 
principle is equally useful when you 
apply it to bath, bed and table 
linens. This is particularly true where 
there are bedrooms and bathrooms 
both upstairs and down. Helen 
McCullough suggests folding doors 
or sliding doors to give easier access 
into extra-large linen closets; and 
sliding, shallow drawers for wrinkle- 
free table linens. 

Well-designed storage areas are 
attractive in themselves. More im¬ 
portant, they’re time and energy 
savers. And, in these days when 
there are so many demands on both, 
where better to start a campaign to 
conserve them than by planning 
storage areas to meet your own indi¬ 
vidual family needs? V 

Moods 

In early spring when all the hills 
Are rolling mounds of green, 

With planted fields and meadows 
neat 

Sandwiched in between, 

A little stream sings merrily 
And rushes by our door, 

As if it had an urgent need 
To leave the valley’s floor. 

In wintertime when all the hills 
Are covered deep with snow. 

And fields are taking needed rest 
And hearths are all aglow. 

The little stream just murmurs by 
As if it hates to roam 
And seems inclined to never leave— 
But make our farm its home! 

—Geo. L. Ehbman. 


Country Guide 
Patterns Department 

1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, Man. 
Box 4001, Terminal “A”, Toronto, 

Ont. 

(No C.O.D. orders, please) 
Please send Butterick 

Pattern No. Size_ Price_ 

Pattern No. _ Size_ Price. 

To _______ 
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No. 3494. This semi-fitted, 
sleeveless dress and collarless 
cutaway box jacket with brace¬ 
let length gathered sleeves was 
designed by Jean Muir. Order 
from Junior sizes 9, 11, 13; 
Misses’ 10, 12, 14, 16, 18. 85c. 


/ 


No. 3471. Fashion wise and figure flattering de¬ 
scribes a dress and coat ensemble which features 
Princess seaming in both semi-fitted sleeveless dress 
and classic coat with pert away-from-the-neck coat 
collar. Misses’ sizes 10, 12, 14, and 16. Price 85c. 


See Butterick pattern order coupon on page 58 


> 

No. 3534. From fashion designer 
Deanna Littell comes a youth¬ 
fully styled dress and coat cos¬ 
tume subtly shaped by artful 
seaming, with optional braid 
trim. Junior sizes 9, 11, 13; 
Misses’ 10, 12, 14, 16. Price 85c. 


Spring Fashion Forecast: A Feminine Season 


STYLING 

Feminine and soft is the look for spring—from 
neckline to hemline the silhouette is focused on 
figure flattery. To think spring is to think pretty, 
for that’s the one word that best describes the 
newest in fashion for the season ahead. 

Look for figure-conscious styling in clothes that 
move closer to the outline of the body. Waistlines 
are in place, identified by the belt which in 
recent years has wandered both higher and lower 
than the natural waistline level. Clothing for spe¬ 
cial occasions reveals shoulders bared for beauty. 

The coat and dress costume is a fashion high¬ 
light again this spring — the coat usually skinny, 
neat and tailored with soft upward shaping; the 
companion dress reflecting the coat shaping in 
fluid Princess lines. 

The suit, a perennial springtime favorite, re¬ 
emphasizes the costume look. Dress and jacket 
combinations masquerade as suits; three-piece 
suits link jacket, blouse and skirt into a complete 
costume and dress up or down in two-piece com¬ 
binations of blouse and skirt, skirt and jacket. 

Many new necklines are ruffled and softened 
for face-framing flattery, designed to accent the 
femininity of a graceful throat line. Sleeves and 
skirts are wider, often bell-shaped, adding more 
emphasis to the pretty and soft silhouette. 

From daytime dressing to enchanted evenings, 
fashion moves with the times in swinging, 
pleated, flounced and fuller skirts. Smooth, supple 
and often sheer fabrics take to the newer, softer 
shapes with perfect precision. 

Knees are in — in fashion and in sight. Hem¬ 
lines have risen to new heights. But the discreet 
lady of fashion, spring 1965, will remember that 
'even though skirts are being shown shorter than 
we have seen them for many seasons, the happiest 
hemline height is the one that’s most becoming. V 


COLORS 

The fashion-favored colors for spring and sum¬ 
mer have three distinctive qualities: they’re soft, 
fresh and feminine. A subtle spring range of deli¬ 
cate, fragile, pale and pastel tones shades into 
ladylike summer blights. No single color domi¬ 
nates the color scene; instead, the whole delight¬ 
ful group combines in multicolor effects ranging 
from gracefully feminine water-color tones to 
luminous, vivid mixtures. 

The names given to the color groupings foretell 
a pretty season. Off-white, ecru and parchment 
bear a slightly yellow cast. Light camel tones 
deepen to earthier shades of brown that combine 
strikingly with prim white and pale pastels. Soft 
and subtle celery and clay tones are tinged with 
green, and these introduce grays that emphasize 
precious platinum and pearl tones with a definite 
blue cast. Silver and pewter grays are used with 
mauvy water-color pinks. 

Porcelain blues, exquisite in their variety from 
palest pale to clear, frank shades range through 
clear and pretty ice into purple-tinged Copen¬ 
hagen and French blue. Navy reclaims spring ’65 
as its own very special season, appearing alone 
and in stunning combination with red in stripes, 
polka dots, checks and prints. 

But the spring of our surroundings is green, 
and the world of fashion reminds us with a truly 
memorable selection. Choose from blue-shadowed 
mosaic • tones; yellowed chartreuse, lemonade, 
lime, cricket and grass hues. In turn, the pale 
lemon yellows are tinged with green before mel¬ 
lowing into a pure, glowing sun color. 

Fresco corals shade from yellow-tinged apricot 
through a clearer orange group, then subtly swing 
into true coral tones of shrimp, shell, salmon, and 
flamingo. 

Alone, or in enchanting combination, spring 
colors are a pure delight. V 


FABRICS 

Refined and feminine fabrics meet the chal¬ 
lenge of a pretty fashion season. Plainer, 
smoother fabrics are never really plain, nor com¬ 
pletely smooth. All have a subtle surface interest 
achieved through special yarns or weaves. The 
sculptured look has been subdued in finer tweeds; 
loops and curls are smaller and flatter; and bulky 
yarns have been pressed down. The crochet look 
is an exciting new element in wool and in blends. 

Spring fashions favor all twills from whipcord 
to surah. Crepes offer many weights, but the 
accent is on light ones and sheers. Jerseys and 
knits are more popular with, every passing season. 
The perennially classic linen and look-like-linen 
fabrics attract new attention with needlepoint 
and diagonal effects, open-weave surfaces, cool 
lacy stripes, and allover cotton-stitched em¬ 
broideries. Handsome black and white, and navy 
and white prints stand out in patterned linens. 

Pretty spring colors appeal - in delicate Chan¬ 
tilly and in ribboned and embroidered laces. High 
fashion favors navy lace. 

Look for bubble effects on pastel piques, and 
for corduroys claiming acceptance as a year- 
round fabric. 

In stretch fabrics, the emphasis is on twills and 
gabardines. Stretch ginghams, duck, twill, poplin, 
chino, batiste, seersucker, cord and chambray, 
appear mostly in solids and a few checks and 
stripes. Some interesting laminates feature open- 
weave and crochet fabrics. 

Abstract prints are bigger and bolder, especi¬ 
ally striking on black grounds. Water-color effects 
present pale tones in blurred, indefinite prints. 
The newest stripes are co-ordinated with match¬ 
ing prints or dots, and the dots themselves are 
profuse. New plaids are printed on the bias. 

Fabrics were never lovelier. V 



A Quest for Growing— 

Friendliness with Restraint 

by ETHEL CHAPMAN 


YOUTH IS A TIME for making 
friends — many friends; for knowing 
the warmth and security of com¬ 
panionship; the joy of sports and a 
social life with boys and girls you 
like and who like you. It is a time 
for learning to understand and ap¬ 
preciate other young people of dif¬ 
ferent interests and backgrounds, for 
talking things over, arguing, sharp¬ 
ening wit against wit, being help¬ 
ful when you can and generally hav¬ 
ing a good time together. 

One would suppose that in these 
days of large high school classes, 
recreation centers and youth con¬ 
ferences a boy or girl would grow 
up having a rich experience in 
friendship; but in many communi¬ 
ties this does not happen. The cus¬ 
tom of early dating and going steady 
narrows their circle of friends to as 


few as they might have in the most 
underdeveloped settlement. 

The girls at our Ontario Girls’ 
Conference expressed the usual 
views about this. To postpone early 
dating they recommended super¬ 
vised square dancing for the 12- 
to 15-year-olds instead of high 
school formals; and, as a change 
from going steady, they suggested 
community events where the boys 
and girls do not come in couples. 
Going steady, they said, gave a girl 
the security of having an escort 
when she needed one, but pre¬ 
vented both boys and girls from get¬ 
ting to know other people, got them 
into a social rut, sometimes led to 
marriage before they were ready for 
it but more often to boredom and 
a “break-up” in which one or the 
other was hurt. 


These are not original observa¬ 
tions. It was when they came to the 
alarmingly common problem of a 
girl having to drop out of high 
school because sbe is going to have 
a baby, that our girls showed how 
serious their thinking can be. Asked 
if they thought anything in our 
social customs or attitudes might 
contribute to this, some of their com¬ 
ments were: “We have lost our re¬ 
spect for the white wedding dress.” 
“We think we know so much about 
biology, we are so frank in our talk 
that we have no reticence any more.” 
“No one either at home or in school 
helps us to see sex as a part of the 
whole of life. It’s a God-given gift 
and we have to learn to see it that 
way.” A girl who had visited in 
England said: “The social ways of 
the young people there seem very 
much like ours but they don’t have 
the same problems because the Eng¬ 
lish boys don’t drive cars.” 

THE GIRLS ACCEPTED the view 
that in association with boys it is 
the girl who finally sets the stand¬ 
ard of behavior but they wanted to 
know how to do this with some gra¬ 
ciousness. There is the custom of 
“petting.” Most girls know why they 
can’t take a chance on having any 
part of it. The trouble is that, know¬ 
ing this, a girl may be unduly on 
guard about any expression of affec¬ 
tion from a boy. 

In Margaret Culkin Banning’s 
book, “Letters to Susan,” supposedly 
a mother’s letters to her daughter 
away at college, the mother is try¬ 
ing to tell the daughter that a girl 
can be friendly and still have re¬ 
straint. And she wrote: “Once last 
summer, when you had some friends 
in the house, I came downstairs and 
saw Joan and Sam dancing in the 
hall. As they finished the dance, 
he kissed her. She looked surprised 
but she didn’t slap his face. Then 
they both laughed and went into the 
room with the rest of you. There 
was nothing exciting or furtive 
about it. I think Sam was just try¬ 
ing to say, ‘You’re sweet and I like 
you.’ He wasn’t being fresh or ag¬ 
gressive. And Joan is a friendly girl. 
But I never worry about her. I do 
worry about Clarice. When that girl 
goes into the garden with a boy I 
want to go after her and bring her 
back. And she is always disappear¬ 
ing toward dark gardens and parked 
cars.” 

I think we understand the differ¬ 
ence between Joan and Clarice. And 
we know the type of boy who never 
oversteps the rules, but he’s a 
friendly soul, and, passing a girl, he 
may give her a quick squeeze about 
the shoulders, may take her hand 
as they walk together. This has noth¬ 
ing whatever in common with the 
long, close, private sessions in a 
parked car or alone in the girl’s 
home, where young people who 
don’t know any better — or who do 
know better — experiment with their 
emotions just as ignorant boys ex¬ 
periment with dynamite. And the 
risks are about the same. 

IF A GIRL FINDS herself dating 
with a youth who would like to be 
something of a libertine and who 
can’t see her point of view at all, 
she might very well tell him: “There 
are a lot of things I like about you 
but certainly I’m not the sort of girl 
you want. It troubles me and I know 


you can’t be happy about it. Let’s 
not see each other any more.” 

There’s a certain quality about a 
girl who has a moral code as definite 
as the Ten Commandments and 
who makes no apology for it. You 
don’t find her loitering in secluded 
places or keeping habitually late 
hours or saying mean things about 
people or doing anything that could 
be called second rate. She carries 
her head high and faces the world 
squarely. A compliment sometimes 
paid to such a girl is, “She’s a 
thoroughbred.” 

Being friendly with restraint can 
be one of the lovely experiences of 
youth. It has to be a free relation¬ 
ship—no possessiveness, no jealousy, 
a sincere regard and respect and af¬ 
fection for each other. A boy and a 
girl may discover that they like to 
talk together, to dance, or skate, or 
walk together, to work on commit¬ 
tees or be in choirs or plays to¬ 
gether. It means being interested in 
each other’s welfare and ready to 
help if there is any way of helping. 
Sometimes such a friendship grows 
into the love of a lifetime, but 
whether it does or not, friendship 
too, can be “a many-splendored 
thing.” V 

(Third of a series) 

Here and There 

by JEAN GILCHRIST 

JOHNNY DOESN’T eavesdrop, but 
he often hears remarks as he travels 
around. Can you tell which Cana¬ 
dian province he was in when he 
heard each of these remarks? 

1. “There’s been talk of building 
a causeway from here right to Prince 
Edward Island. Wouldn’t that be 
something?” 

2. “The big dam here at Outlook 
is going to be a great help to the 
farmers. They’ve seen some very dry 
years.” 

3. “Man, look at all those flood¬ 
lights around the Mint. That should 
discourage robbers.” 

4. “People in these two little 
towns will never forget the tidal 
waves that came in after the Good 
Friday earthquake in Alaska.” 

5. “Over 300 years ago the men 
here formed the Order of Good 
Cheer. They took turns providing 
banquets and entertainment.” 

6 . “Yes, I’ve jigged a few squid 
in my time, and the job’s just as 
messy as that song says it is.” 

7. “If you think the traffic in this 
city is bad now, just wait until you 
see it in ’67 when the World’s Fair 
is on.” 

8 . “This is where Fort Garry was 
built. There were quite a few forts 
established along the Red River.” 

9. “Yes, the province has a royal 
name, and the capital city was 
named for a queen.” 

10. “You found a dinosaur bone? 
All by yourself? Right here in the 
badlands?” 

Answers 

•epioqiy (oi) 

-sj pjBAqpa aouuj (@) 'RqoquvqY 
(9) -oaqanft (i) puB[punojA\ 8N 
(9) ’Bqoog BAOjq .(g) -BiqunqoQ 
qsqtig (p) ■oue;uo (g) •UBMaqojBq 
-sus (Z) 'qoiAvsunrg A\ayr (j) 




Long Distance Magic 

is the next best thing to being together! 


When business takes him away, show him you care— 
remind him to call home —Long Distance. Let him 
know that you're interested in his safe arrival...his 
work...his plans. A call is comfort—reassurance- 
love. It will brighten his day—and yours. 

SAVE-CALL BY NUMBER, STATION-TO-STATION, NIGHTS AFTER 6 OR ALL DAY SUNDAY 



'ephone 

company 

serving you 
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Tessa’s Responsibility 


by JEAN GILCHRIST 


TESSA O’SHEA smiled a secret 
smile. She had just taken on a 
responsibility and it made her feel 
very important. 

“Tessa,” Mummy had said, “I hope 
you realize that looking after Mrs. 
Simonson’s budgie while she’s away 
is a great responsibility. You are 
responsible for seeing that he’s fed 
and watered and kept warm and 
safe.” 

Tessa looked at the little bird. 
“Hello, Bertie!” she said brightly, 
but he just put his little yellow head 
on one side -and looked at her. He 
never talked for anybody but Mrs. 
Simonson. 

After supper Tessa put the cover 
over Bertie’s cage and, before she 
went to bed, she made sure no one 
had left a window open in the liv¬ 
ing room. 

When Mummy came in to say 
goodnight, she smiled, “I’m glad to 
see that you’re taking your respon¬ 
sibility so seriously. I guess I’d for¬ 
gotten what a big girl you’re getting 
to be.” 

In the morning Tessa hurried 
downstairs to uncover Bertie’s cage. 
The little budgie chirped at her. 
Soon he was busy with his water 
and birdseed. Tessa opened the cage 
door and reached in to play with his 
little swings and toys. Maybe Bertie 
would soon get so used to her he 
would talk to her. Mrs. Simonson 
would be gone for just 3 days so 
she didn’t have much time. 

“Tessa! Schooltime!” Mummy 
called. “Hurry, dear, or you’ll be 
late.” 

Tessa quickly pulled out her hand 
and swung the little door shut. She 
grabbed her sweater and her apple 
for recess and ran out the back door 
calling “ ’By, Mummy! ’By Bertie!” 
as she went. 

At lunchtime Mummy was waiting 
at the door. “Tessa, did you open the 
birdcage this morning?” 

“Yes, I just reached in to . . .” 

Tessa didn’t finish. There could be 
only one reason why Mummy would 
ask that question. She threw her 
sweater at the nearest chair and 
dashed into the living room. 

The cage door was wide open. 
Bertie was gone! 

Tessa’s eyes grew big with fear. 
“I was in a hurry—remember?—and 
I closed the door and didn’t check 
to see if the latch went into place.” 

She brightened. “But he must be 
right around here somewhere. It’s too 
cool today to have the windows 
open.” 

“I’m sorry,” her mother said, “but 
I’ve looked all through the house. I 


had the windows open this morning 
when I was using oven, cleaner. He 
must have gone out then.” 

Tessa tried to hold back the tears. 
“What will I do? I was re- respon¬ 
sible for him. What will I do?” 


“You’ll have to do your best to 
find him,” Mummy said. “And if you 
can’t then we’ll have to buy another 
budgie and explain to Mrs. Simonson 
what happened.” 

Tessa nodded sadly and went out¬ 
side. “Here, Bertie. Here, Bertie,” 
she called. There was no answering 
chirp. 

A big cat sat on the walk, licking 
its paw in a contented sort of way. 

“Oh, no!” Tessa gasped, “did 
you . . .?” She looked around. There 
were no feathers in sight, but she 
couldn’t be sure. She knew Bertie 
couldn’t fly very well because he 
got so little practice. She raced 
around the yard, looking in every 
place where she thought a little 
yellow bird might be. 

She was just about to give up 
when she heard a chirp from high 
in the birch tree. She climbed up 
quickly and spoke quietly to the bird 


as she got near him. She was afraid 
he would fly down to the ground 
where the cat, too, had heard the 
chirp. But Bertie stayed where he 
was, apparently afraid to fly any 
farther. Soon she was holding him 
carefully in her hand so she 
wouldn’t squeeze him and yet not 
let him go. 

When the little bird was safely 
back in his cage Tessa breathed a big 
sigh. 

“Now you’ll have to hurry with 
lunch,” Mummy told her, “but I’m 
glad you did the important thing 
first. Do you still think you’re old 
enough to take on this responsi¬ 
bility?” 

Tessa looked thoughtfully at her 
peanut-butter sandwich. “I wasn’t 
when I thought I was,” she said 
solemnly, “but I am now.” 

“Yes,” Mummy said with a smile, 
“I believe you are.” V 


Will 

Integration 
of the Armed Forces 
mean the end 
of the sailor, soldier 
and airman? 


There will always be professional 
sailors, soldiers, airmen. The purpose 
of Integration is to make the armed 
forces more highly organized, more 
flexible, more effective. 

You couldn’t choose a more exciting 
time to enter the services. With Inte¬ 
gration, we are entering a new era 
that presents a powerful challenge to 
young men of teal ambition. You 
still pick your service. Whatever ser¬ 
vice you enter, you’ll find a promising 
career awaiting you. You’ll be paid 


well, trained well and given every op¬ 
portunity for further advancement. 

As the first nation in the world to 
integrate its Armed Forces, Canada 
is leading the way. This sets the pat¬ 
tern for the future. It presents a new 
challenge. It creates new opportuni¬ 
ties. It offers you a part to play. 

Find out what a career in Canada’s 
Armed Forces can mean to you. Fill 
out the coupon below and mail it 
today. 



I 'iaqK* vs Directorate of Recruiting 

vyY'gy Canadian Forces Headquarters 

. '.v Ottawa, Ontario. 

I am principally interested in ( ) the Navy ( ) the Army ( ) the Air Force ■ 

Name... 

Address... 

City/Town...Province. ® 

Age.Phone No. 

_ Last school grade successfully completed. DR-64-2A 
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V TH£ K/TCMEN 

Baking with Yeast... Pride and Pleasure 


by GWEN LESLIE 

Food Editor 


ACCORDING TO A study con¬ 
ducted among homemakers who 
bake with yeast, those of us who 
enjoy this baking adventure can be 
divided into two groups. The study 
calls the two groups heavy bakers 
and light ones. It’s not a very flat¬ 
tering description, so it’s well to ex¬ 
plain right now that the heavy and 
light refer to the frequency with 
which we bake with yeast. 

“Heavy” bakers are those who 
bake with yeast at least once a week, 
“light” ones, about once a month. 
Whatever their habits, all agreed 
that in kneading and shaping the 
springy, living dough they found a 
satisfaction in creative accomplish¬ 
ment. They baked in pride and 
pleasure. And you can bet their 
families take pleasure in the eating 
and pride in the one who makes 
it possible! 

Raisin tea buns make pleasant 
snacking. They’re a pace-changing 
lunch-box treat too, stuffed with a 
mixture of minced ham or luncheon 
meat, mayonnaise and sweet relish. 
They’re good with fruit desserts, and 
toast very nicely indeed. 

Viennese Coffee Cake features a 
filling of honey-sweetened fruit and 
nuts coiled in a delicious yeast 


dough. Vienna is famous for its 
rich pastries and breads, and this is 
just as delicate and delicious as you 
could ask. 

Light and tender Cream Buns 
with a lightly sweetened whipped 
cream filling may be served as des¬ 
sert or as a tea-time specialty. 

Danish Apricot Treat is a delec¬ 
table example of the kind of melt- 
in-your-mouth baking for which 
Denmark is famous. Chopped apri¬ 
cots top a rich yeast dough. 

Raisin Tea Buns 

1 c. milk 
Vz c. sugar 
1% tsp. salt 

% c. butter or margarine 
Vz c. lukewarm water 

2 tsp. sugar 

2 pkg. active dry yeast 

3 eggs, well beaten 

2 tsp. finely grated lemon rind 
(optional) 

6% c. (about) sifted all-purpose flour 
2 c. seedless raisins 
Melted butter or margarine 

Scald milk. Stir in Vz cup sugar, salt 
and % cup butter; cool to lukewarm. 
Meanwhile, measure lukewarm water 
into a large mixing bowl. Stir in 2 
teaspoons sugar. Sprinkle yeast over 


top. Let stand 10 minutes, then stir 
well. Stir in lukewarm milk mixture, 
egg, lemon rind if desired, and 3 cups 
of the flour. Beat until smooth. Stir in 
raisins. Work in sufficient additional 
flour (about Shi cups more) to make a 
soft dough. Turn out on a lightly 
floured board and knead until smooth 
and elastic. Place dough in greased 
bowl and brush top with melted butter 
or margarine. Cover and let rise in a 
warm place, free from drafts, until 
doubled in bulk (about 1 hour). 

Punch dough down and turn out on 
a hghtly floured board. Cut in half. 
Shape one half into a roll 12 inches 
long. Cut in 12 equal pieces. Shape 
each piece into a smooth ball. Place 
balls about Vz inch apart in greased 
pan. Repeat with other half of dough. 
Cover and let rise until doubled in 
size, about 45 minutes. Brush tops with 
melted butter. 

Preheat oven to 400°F. (hot) and 
bake buns for 12 to 15 minutes, or 
until nicely browned. Yields 2 dozen 
buns. 

Viennese Coffee Cake 

Vz c. milk 
Vz c. sugar 
1% tsp. salt 

Vi c. butter or margarine 


Vz c. lukewarm water 

2 tsp. sugar 

2 pkg. active dry yeast 

2 eggs, well-beaten 

4% c. (about) sifted all-purpose flour 

Vz c. liquid honey 

2 tsp. cinnamon 

Vz c. butter or margarine, melted 

Vz c. rich cream 

lVz c. seedless raisins 

1 c. chopped pecans 

1 egg white, slightly beaten 

2 T. sugar 

Vi c. slivered almonds 

Scald milk; stir in Vz cup sugar, salt 
and the Vt cup butter or margarine. 
Keep at lukewarm. 

Measure the lukewarm water into 
a large bowl; stir in the 2 teaspoons 
sugar. Sprinkle with yeast. Let stand 
10 minutes, then stir well. Stir in luke¬ 
warm milk mixture, beaten eggs and 
2% cups of the flour. Beat until smooth 
and elastic. Work in enough more 
flour to make a soft dough, about 2 
cups more. Turn dough out on floured 
board or canvas and knead until smooth 
and elastic. Place in greased bowl; 
grease top of dough. Cover and let rise 
in a warm place, free from drafts, until 
doubled in bulk (about lVz hours). 

Meanwhile, measure honey into a 
bowl; blend in cinnamon, Vz cup melted 
butter or margarine, and rich cream. 
Mix in raisins and pecans. 

Punch dough down and turn out on 
a lightly floured board or canvas. Knead 




relaxing 


...Postum gives your nerves a 'holiday'. It's a wholesome and 
healthful beverage that contains no caffein, astound 
in tea and coffee. You can drink as many cups of 
Instant Postum as you like. Take a break and 
unwind with a hot cup of caffein-free postum. 
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until smooth. Divide dough into two 
equal portions. Cover with a tea towel 
and let rest 10 minutes. Roll one portion 
of dough into a rectangle 8 inches by 20 
inches. Spread to within 1 inch of edges 
with half of the honey mixture. Begin¬ 
ning at a long edge, roll up like a jelly 
roll. Pinch seam and ends to seal in 
filling. Stretch the roll gently to about 
27 inches in length, shaping it as you 
stretch it. Coil the roll in a well- 
greased 8-inch round layer pan. Re¬ 
peat with other portion of dough. 
Cover. Let rise in a warm place, free 
from drafts, until doubled in bulk, 
about 45 minutes. Brush tops with 
slightly beaten egg white and sprinkle 
with the 2 tablespoons sugar and the 
slivered almonds. 

Preheat oven to 350“F. (moderate) 
and bake cakes for 35 to 40 minutes. 
Yields 2 coffee cakes. 

Danish Apricot Treat 

1% c. chopped well-drained sweetened 

stewed apricots 
% c. lukewarm water 
1 tsp. sugar 

1 pkg. active dry yeast 

2 c. sifted all-purpose flour 
V4 c. sugar 

% tsp. salt 
% c. shortening 
1 egg, well beaten 
% tsp. grated lemon rind 
V4 c. liquid honey 
% tsp. cinnamon 

Prepare apricots. Measure lukewarm 
water into a large mixing bowl and stir 
in the 1 teaspoon sugar. Sprinkle with 
yeast. Let stand 10 minutes, then stir 
well. 

Meanwhile, sift the all-purpose flour, 
the V4 cup sugar and salt into a bowl. 
Cut in shortening finely. Stir well 
beaten egg, lemon rind and flour mix¬ 
ture into dissolved yeast. Combine 
thoroughly, beating about 2 minutes. 
Turn dough out on floured board or 
canvas and knead until smooth and 
elastic. Place in greased bowl, grease 
top of dough, and cover bowl. Let rise 
in a warm place, free from drafts, until 
doubled in bulk (about 1V4 hours). 

Punch dough down. Turn out on a 
lightly floured board or canvas and 
shape into a roll. Roll dough into a 
rectangle 12" by 7". Place on greased 
cookie sheet. Grease top, cover, and 
let rise in a warm place free from drafts 
until doubled in bulk (about % hour). 

Meanwhile, combine chopped apri¬ 
cots, liquid honey and cinnamon. Make 
a fight depression in top of dough to 
within 1" of edges. Spread with apricot 


mixture. Preheat oven to 350°F. (mod¬ 
erate) and bake apricot-topped dough 
for 25 to 30 minutes. Cool on cake 
rack. When cool, pipe a fine trim on top 
of apricot mixture with Confectioners’ 
Icing; spread edges of cake with icing 
and sprinkle with chopped nuts. 

Confectioners’ Icing: Combine 1 cup 
sifted icing sugar, Vi teaspoon vanilla 
and enough milk to make a stiff icing. 

Cream Bung 

% c. milk 

3 T. sugar 
1V4 tsp. salt 

Vi c. shortening 
Vi c. lukewarm water 
1 tsp. sugar 

1 pkg. active dry yeast 

2 eggs, well beaten 

4 c. (about) sifted all-purpose flour 
1 tsp. unflavored gelatin 

1 T. cold water 

Vi pt. (1V4 c.) whipping cream 

2 T. sifted icing sugar 
Vi tsp. vanilla 

Scald milk; stir in the 3 tablespoons 
sugar, salt and shortening. Cool to 
lukewarm. Meanwhile, measure luke¬ 
warm water into a large bowl; stir in 
the 1 teaspoon sugar. Sprinkle with 
yeast, let stand 10 minutes, then stir 
well. Stir in lukewarm milk mixture, 
well beaten eggs, and 2 cups of the 
flour. Beat until smooth and elastic. 
Work in enough more flour to make a 
soft dough — about 2 cups more. 

Turn dough out on floured board 
or canvas and knead until smooth. 
Divide dough into 2 equal portions 
and shape each portion into a 9-inch 
roll. Cut each roll in nine 1-inch pieces. 
Cover with a tea towel and let rest 
10 minutes. Shape each piece of dough 
into a smooth ball and place well apart 
on greased cookie sheets. Grease tops 
and cover with a tea towel. Let rise 
in a warm place, free from drafts, until 
doubled in bulk (about 45 minutes). 

Preheat oven to 375 °F. (moderately 
hot) and bake buns for 12 to 15 
minutes. Cool completely on cake 
racks. 

Soften gelatin in the 1 tablespoon 
water, then dissolve over hot water. 
Beat cream until softly stiff; add sof¬ 
tened gelatin and continue to beat 
cream until stiff. Beat in icing sugar 
and vanilla. 

Split cold buns almost through cross¬ 
wise. Open them up and fill with 
whipped cream, using rosette tube on a 
pastry bag if available. Sift a sprinkling 
of added icing sugar over tops of buns 
for a final decorative touch. Yields IV 2 
dozen buns. V 



[J. Walter Thompson Co. photo 

In these raisin tea buns, a slightly sweetened dough generously studded 
with raisins bakes into a fragrant homemade bun that is popular any time 
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SCRUMPTIOUS CRESCENTS... 

you bake yourself I 



Perfect for your next Dinner Party! Your family and guests 
will enjoy these home-made crescents. They’re marvelously 
easy with FLEISCHMANN’S the Fast Rising Yeast, pre¬ 
ferred by generations of home-makers. 


SESAME CRESCENTS 

(Yield 24 crescents) 

Scald 1 cup milk 

Stir in Vs cup granulated sugar 

2 tsps. salt 
Vs cup Blue Bonnet 
Margarine or butter 
Cool to lukewarm. Meantime, mea¬ 
sure into bowl 

Vl cup lukewarm water 
Stir in 2 tsps. granulated sugar 


1 


Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleisch- 
mann’s Fast-Rising 
Dry Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir 
well. 

Stir in lukewarm milk mixture and 

2 cups pre-sifted all 
purpose flour 
Beat until smooth 


Work in enough additional pre-sifted all purpose flour (about 1% cups) to 
make a soft dough. Turn out dough onto lightly floured board. Knead 
until smooth and elastic. Place in lightly greased bowl; brush top with 
melted Blue Bonnet Margarine or butter. Cover. Let rise in warm place, 
free from draft, until doubled in bulk, about 1 hour. Punch down dough; 
turn out onto lightly floured board. Divide into 3 equal parts. Roll out 
each into a 9-inch circle; brush with melted Blue Bonnet Margarine or 
butter; cut into 8 wedges; sprinkle with sesame seeds. Starting at wide edge, 
roll up each wedge tightly. Seal points firmly. Place, points down, on 
greased cookie sheets. Curve to form crescents. Brush lightly with melted 
Blue Bonnet Margarine or butter. Sprinkle tops with more sesame seeds. 
Cover. Let rise in warm place, free from draft, until doubled in bulk, 
about 45 minutes. Bake in preheated hot oven, 400°F., about 12 to 15 
minutes or until golden brown. 


NEW 

CONVENIENT 
STRIP PACK 



fASTRISING 


nsr rising: 

/ . , 


|£syyeast 


Another fine 
product of 
Standard 
Brands 
Limited 


When you bake at home use Fleischmann’s and be sure 
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GROUND BEEF is popular with old 
and young alike. So is pie. And when 
ground beef is featured in a hearty 
supper main-dish pie, you have a 
winning combination. A cornmeal 
topping provides the golden crown 
for a spicy mixture of beef and vege¬ 
tables in one of the inviting supper 
dish recipes below. Chopped onion 
accents the pastry in the savory to¬ 
mato cheeseburger pie. 


sprinkle over tomato slices. Bake about 
20 minutes, or until crust is browned. 
Cut in wedges to serve. Yields about 


Gold Crown Beef Pie 

1 medium onion, chopped 
1 medium green pepper, chopped 
1 T. shortening 
1 lb. ground beef 
Two 8-oz. cans seasoned tomato 
sauce (2c.) 

12-o%. can whole kernel corn ( IV 2 c .) 

1 clove garlic, minced 

1 tsp. salt 

2 to 3 tsp. chili powder 
Pepper 

V /2 c. grated cheddar cheese 
% c. yellow cornmeal 
V 2 tsp. salt 
2 c. cold water 
1 T. butter 

Preheat oven to 375°F. (moderate). 
Grease a 10" by 6" by 2" baking dish. 

Cook chopped onion and green 
pepper in hot shortening until just 
tender. Add meat and brown lightly. 
Stir gently. Pour off excess fat. Add 
tomato sauce, corn, garlic, salt, chili 
powder, and pepper to taste. Simmer 20 
to 25 minutes to blend flavors. Add 
grated cheese and stir until melted. 
Pour into a greased 10" by 6" by 2" 
baking dish. 

While meat mixture simmers, stir 
cornmeal and salt into cold water in a 
saucepan. Cook and stir until thick. Stir 
in butter. 

Add grated cheese to meat mixture 
and stir until melted. Pour into greased 
baking dish and top with cornmeal mix¬ 
ture in narrow strips. Bake about 40 
minutes, until crust is golden brown. 
Yields 6 servings.—G.L. V 


Tomato Cheeseburger Pie 

1 c. sifted all-purpose flour 
% tsp. salt 

% c. soft shortening 

2 tsp. finely chopped onion 
% c. cold water 

% c. catsup 

2 tsp. finely chopped onion 
1 tsp. salt 
Vs tsp. pepper 
V 2 tsp. sweet basil 
% tsp. marjoram 
1 c. com flake crumbs 
1 lb. ground beef 
1% c. grated cheddar cheese 

1 egg, slightly beaten 
6 slices tomato 

2 T. butter, melted 

Preheat oven to 400°F. (moderately 
hot). 

Sift flour and % teaspoon salt to¬ 
gether into mixing bowl. Cut in shorten¬ 
ing until mixture resembles coarse corn- 
meal. Add 2 teaspoons onion and cold 
water, stirring with a fork only until 
combined. Shape into ball. Roll out on 
lightly floured board to a circle about 
11 inches in diameter. Fit loosely into 
a 9-inch pie plate. Fold edge under 
and flute. 

Combine catsup, 2 teaspoons chopped 
onion, 1 teaspoon salt, pepper and 
herbs. Brown ground beef in a small 
amount of heated shortening, stirring 
frequently. Remove from heat. Stir in 
catsup mixture, cheese, egg and % cup 
corn flake crumbs. Turn into pastry- 
lined pie plate. Top with tomato slices. 
Combine remaining com flake crumbs 
with melted butter, mix thoroughly, and 


HOT QUAKER OATS! 

Best Warm-up to the Day 

Every bowlful contains all the 
food energy, all the nourishment 
of 100% whole grain. C t| 


Key to Abbreviations 

tsp.—teaspoon oz.—ounce 

T.—tablespoon lb.—pound 

c.—cup pt.—pint 

pkg.—package qt.—quart 


None of the natural 


g oodness is lost 
in processin g! 


SPECIAL CENTENNIAL 


LIFE-LIKE SKETCHES OF CANADA’S 
14 PRIME MINISTERS 

Our 14 Prime Ministers superbly sketched 
by Canadian artist, Harold V. Shaw. Each 
reproduction 8 " x 12". Ideal for framing! 
For your complete set of 14, send two box 
tops or bag flaps from any size package of 
Quaker Oats with your name and address 
plus 50 /! to: The Quaker Oats Company of 
Canada Limited, Box 3887, Terminal A, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 


[Kellogg Co. Photo 

Tomato Cheeseburger Pie features a savory ground beef and grated cheese 
filling in a flaky onion pastry shell. Butter-crisp crumbs top tomato slices 
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CFA WRITES POLICY 

(Continued from page 12) 
grants to farmers to cover a portion 
of the costs of approved improve¬ 
ments to land and buildings. 

Dealing with unemployment in¬ 
surance, the meeting passed a reso¬ 
lution to press the Federal Govern- 
1 ment for unemployment insurance 
for all farm help and on the same 
basis as other industries. 

A keynote speaker of the evening, 
Dr. John Deutsch, said the chal¬ 
lenge of the next few years is to ex¬ 
pand Canada’s economy rapidly 
enough to provide employment to 
the wave of workers coming into the 
labor force. Dr. Deutsch, who is 
chairman of the Economic Council 
of Canada, said that between 1963 
and 1970 IV 2 million additional 
jobs will be needed in Canada and 
the rate of expansion in the labor 
force will be at a record level in 
comparison to other advanced coun¬ 
tries. He said that planning is neces¬ 
sary to bring about expansionary 
policies which would result in the 
employment opportunities which are 
needed. 

Another speaker was the Hon. 


Maurice Sauve, Federal Minister of 
Forestry, who is responsible for 
ARDA and for the feed freight as¬ 
sistance policy. He pointed out that 
since the present feed freight policy 
is an interim one with a report pend¬ 
ing, he had decided to talk about 
ARDA instead. He said that the 
new 5-year ARDA agreement, now 
before the provinces for ratification, 
is aimed chiefly at improving the 
welfare of the people who use the 
resources in rural areas rather than 
on the use of the resources them¬ 
selves. He pointed out that govern¬ 
ments were planning to increase 
ARDA expenditures significantly 
and that they were agreed on the 
reorientation of the program. 

Mr., Sauve described some of the 
poverty that exists in Canada, sug¬ 
gesting that it carries dangerous 
emotional and psychological over¬ 
tones. He said no man enjoys living 
in poverty and that in Canada we 
must reintegrate poor people into 
the economic life of the country and 
enable them to become productive 
citizens. He called on all Canadians 
and, in particular, organizations such 
as CFA, to help.—D.R.B. V 


News Highlights 


(Continued from page 13) 

that the Farm Bureau apply for 
membership in the Canadian Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture in place of 
the present MFA membership. The 
, MFA provincial board was given 
authority to cease operation when 
equivalent services are provided by 
the Manitoba Farm Bureau and/or 
other agency. 

' Two persons well-known in agri¬ 
culture have accepted responsibility 
with Expo 67 — the World Fair in 
Montreal. W. P. Watson, general 
* manager of the Royal Agricultural 
Winter Fair and former Livestock 
Commissioner and Assistant Deputy 
► Minister of Agriculture in Ontario 
has been named a consultant with 
responsibility for the livestock ex¬ 
hibit. Dr. Cyril Goulden, former re- 
A search director of the Canada De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, has been 
appointed project officer. His job 
y will be to develop the agriculture 
theme at Expo 67. 


9 CO-OPS LOOK AT FAME 

Co-operative Commentary, pub¬ 
lished by the Co-operative Union of 
► Canada, makes the following perti¬ 
nent comments about the troubles 
of Farmers’ Allied Meat Enterprises 
^ Co-operative: 

• It was a movement of protest 
rather than a co-operative approach 
to an economic need. The leadership 
exhibited a strong sense of social 
injustice rather than business sagac¬ 
ity of the type required for an 
endeavor of high complexity. 

• FAME was quite unorthodox as 
a co-operative in its relationship 
with members. It could not serve its 
members as a co-operative should 
because hogs had to be purchased 
through the marketing board rather 
than marketed directly for the mem¬ 
ber and there was no real hope of 


promptly placing plants within 
reach of all members. 

• FAME was unacceptable to 
large elements of the co-operative 
movement in Ontario and toward 
the end it became an outcast. Finan¬ 
cially responsible and substantial 
elements decided to make no serious 
attempt to save it from disaster. 
Why? Because they had no confi¬ 
dence either in its leadership or in 
its program and had apparently 
concluded that a wreck was inevit¬ 
able. V 

QUARANTINE STATION 

As soon as ice conditions in the 
St. Lawrence Gulf allow the trans¬ 
portation of equipment, the Canada 
Dept, of Agriculture will begin 
construction of its maximum security 
quarantine station at Grosse lie, 
Que., Veterinary Director General 
Dr. Ken Wells told delegates to the 
6 th annual meeting of the Canadian 
Charolais Association in Calgary. 
This station will enable Charolais 
breeders to import much-needed 
new bloodlines directly from France. 

The Grosse lie site was first used 
as a human quarantine station in 
1837. About 100 years later it be¬ 
came a virus research center for 
animal diseases and is still used for 
that purpose today. Under the 
charge of Dr. J. C. Plummer, the 
station is used to train veterinary 
students in “exotic” diseases — dan¬ 
gerous infections which both the 
American and Canadian govern¬ 
ments are trying to keep out of 
North America. Because of the 
existence of these facilities, the only 
new building needed will be a 
fenced quarantine bam, complete 
with showers and dressing rooms. 
This will house the 100 head of 
French Charolais expected at the 
station next October or November. 

“The quarantine period will have 
to start in the fall because we won’t 
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The perfect combination for low cost, 
on-the-farm seed treatment 

Liquid Merlane Concentrate Plus the 
New “Spray Mist” Liquid Seed Treater. 
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Green Cross, Liquid Merlane • Easy to use 

Concentrate is a combination • Trouble free — only one 
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he able to get them here sooner,” 
Dr. Wells explained. “These will be 
calves born in February, March and 
April. They will undergo three test¬ 
ings. They will be tested by the 


French Government on the premises 
of origin for several major diseases. 
If they are given a clean bill of 
health, the government will issue a 
certificate to this effect. Then the 





Built by BEARCAT...World's Leading Feed Grinder Manufacturer 


Over 40 years of solid experience in making 
feed grinders have gone into the BearCat 
GRIND-O-MIX. This machine offers you the 
largest selection of types and designs of 
hammermills and roller mills available any¬ 
where. The Grind-O-Mix handles all types 
of feed under all conditions, and it will load 
and unload anywhere. You can process up 


to 4 tons of formula feed per hour—cash 
expenses should run only about 35c per ton. 
Specially designed tapered-bottom mixing 
tank and agitator arms insure smooth, com¬ 
plete mixing of grain, roughage, additives. 
Loads from any position—with completely 
adjustable swinging auger feeder. See your 
dealer or mail coupon. 


BEARCAT Quality FARM MACHINERY SINCE 1908 


CHECK THESE SPECIAL FEATURES 


GRAIN 

ROLLER 

MILLS 


GRAIN 


ROUGHAGE 


MILL 


TURBINE PUMPS 


FORAGE 


HARVESTERS 


Either swinging auger or elevator- 
type feeders-both governor-controlled 
Concentrate loading from either side 
12-inch commercial-type mixing auger 


» Tall tank available on mixer for 
hay mixes 

• Swinging auger unloader 

• 4 inspection windows 


i Western Land Roller Co. 

I Dept. 5-19 Hastings, Nebr. 

J Please send me information on the following: 
j □ Grind-O-Mix (For Mixer Unit only, send details on your present 
_ I BearCat Grinder) □ Grain Roughage Mill 

ft* I □ Forage Harvesters □ Gram Roller Mills □ Turbine Pumps 


I ADDRESS- 

•town__ 


Prov. 
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FARM BUILDINGS 


(Also ideal for arenas, curling rinks, service establishments, etc.) 
NO COLUMNS - NO PAINT - NO FIRE INSURANCE - NO UPKEEP 



ATTENTION FARMERS! 

A limited number of Canadian Manufactured Steel 
Buildings are now available at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES to farmers who will give us permission to use 
these buildings for DISPLAY PURPOSES. 

When you use steel, you choose:— 

More for your dollar—Matchless strength—Utmost pro¬ 
tection for equipment, produce and stock—Easy erec¬ 
tion—Long life—Low maintenance—Fire resistance— 
Rodent control—Assured grounding for lightning. 


for full details complete and mail to: 

Al-Mor Manufacturers Services Ltd. 

395 Berry St. Winnipeg 12, Man. 

Please send me full information regarding new 
all-purpose Klear-Span structures 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS _ 

TOWN _*__PROV_ 


animals will be purchased by the 
Canadian buyers. From there, the 
cattle will go into quarantine in 
France for 1 month, during which 
time they will be tested by the 
Canadian Government.” 

The calves will be brought by ship 
directly to Grosse lie where they 
will be tested again. Canadian cattle 
of the same age will be put in with 
the French animals. If at the end 
of a 3-month test period the cattle 
show no signs of disease (disease 
not present on this continent), the 
Canadian test animals will be 
slaughtered and the Charolais will 
be released to their owners. 

“It will actually be a full winter 
quarantine,” said Dr. Wells. “You 
can’t get them off the island until 
March 15 to April 1. There will be 
one quarantine period a year. 

“Of course,” he added, “if there 
is a big demand for these cattle we 
will have to make some other ar¬ 
rangements. We will have to antici¬ 
pate the demand so that we can 
have facilities ready to handle it.”— 
C.V.F. .V 

HOG MARKETING COMMISSION 

Manitoba’s new Hog Marketing 
Commission swings into action in 
late February and under it pro¬ 
ducers will have to decide which 
processor is to get their hogs before 
the hogs leave the farm. The Com¬ 
mission will begin selling hogs by 
teletype through its two yards at 
St. Boniface and Brandon, on Feb¬ 
ruary 25. All hogs produced in 
Manitoba and offered for sale for 
slaughter will come under the Com¬ 
mission’s jurisdiction. 

The Manitoba scheme is unique 
in two ways. It will be regulated by 
a commission made up of repre¬ 
sentatives from both producers and 
processors. It is a voluntary plan 
and producers may choose to sell 
through the Commission or direct to 
processors. However, producers 
must pay 30 cents per hog whether 
they use the Commission services 
or not. “Since all producers will 
benefit by any market improvement 
resulting from this scheme then they 
should all share in its costs,” said 
Commission Manager W. B. Munro. 

To opt out, a producer must con¬ 
tact the Commission office in St. 
Boniface by letter or in person. He 
will receive a supply of vouchers. 
Every shipment of hogs that goes 
direct to a processor must be accom¬ 
panied by one of these vouchers. 
The producer must indicate on the 
voucher which processor he wants 
the hogs delivered to. Producers 
may deliver their own hogs direct to 
the processor but truckers must clear 
loads through the Commission’s 
yards before proceeding to the pro¬ 
cessor. “The Commission wants the 
producer to make a conscious deci¬ 
sion on marketing each shipment 
of his hogs,” explains Munro. 

Regulations will prohibit bonuses 
or premiums to truckers for procur¬ 
ing hogs. x 

Producers will vote on the scheme 
within 3 years. Anyone who has 
sold $500 worth of hogs in any 12- 
month period in the 2 years preced¬ 
ing the vote will be registered as a 
producer and be eligible to vote. 
—R.F. V 


PLANNING THAT PAYS 

(Continued from page 16) 
ago. Custom work is helping to 
finance his expansion. In the past 
year, Bilyea planted 200 acres of 
com, sprayed 600 acres of crops, 
filled 15 silos and picked 125 acres 
of husking corn. Says Bilyea, “It all 
means long hours; it is essential to 
have good equipment to do a timely 
job at home and an efficient custom 
job. You also need a good bank 
manager in order to take advantage 
of good buys in farm equipment.” 

For Earl Jennings and sons at 
Debert, N.S., such labor-saving de¬ 
vices as a bam cleaner have per¬ 
mitted expansion in poultry, dairy 
and beef. Says Arnold Steven, 
“People ask why I combine when I 
have five boys at home. I tell them 
I have the boys at home because I 
combine!” 

A switch to better cattle has been 
a springboard to success for some 
farmers. In 1941, A. D. Neill pur¬ 
chased his first purebred. Now the 
“Devon” herd is widely known in 
the U.S.A. and Canada and Neill 
has been honored with the Holstein- 
Friesian accolade of Master Breeder. 

Increased egg production for 
specific markets has provided in¬ 
creased income for the extra families 
on the farm of Herb Fiddes and his 
sons Jack and Bob. 


HOW TO TRANSFER 

Once plans are laid for an ex¬ 
panded farm enterprise, the next 
problem is to arrange for the trans¬ 
fer to the younger generation. The 


TIRED i 
FEELING? 


If may be the kidneys 



Take Gin Pills to help increase 
the urinary flow and so relieve 
bladder and urinary irritations 
that are often the cause of back 
ache, tired logy feeling grid 
disturbed rest. 


FOR THE KIDNEYS 


GIN 

PILLS 



VALUABLE! 

NEW! 

72 PAGE 
BOOKLET ON 
ANIMAL AND 
POULTRY HEALTH 



Concise booklet packed with up-to-date 
information on animal and poultry diseases. 
Describes latest scientific aids for the farmer 
and breeder. Enclosed coupon covers special 
offer on VioBin veterinary products through 
your dealer. 

Send today for your copy of this informative 
health guide. 

VioBin (Canada) Limited, St. Thomas, Ontario. 

[ VioBin (Canada) Limited 
St.Thomas, Ontario, Dept. No. c.G-2 

! Please send me a copy of your new animal 
I and poultry health booklet. I enclose 25c to 
I cover postage and handling. 

Name. 

j Address....;::. 
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Back in the Depression, he tells 
me, he once went to his banker for 
a $50 loan to buy binder twine and 
was turned down flat. He was able 
to harvest his crop only because a 
local storekeeper came to his aid. 
That’s what 1 call a bank — a firm 
hand on the business reins to see 
that nobody gets any fancy ideas. 

Now it appears these long-time 
pillars of parsimony have fallen into 
frivolous hands. They are trying to 
get people—ordinary insolvent people 
—to borrow money for all sorts of 
outlandish things. You can get a 
“Red Convertible” loan. This isn’t a 


loan that you can convert into Rus¬ 
sian rubles — no sir, it’s a loan for a 
class of automobile which at one 
time was almost a badge of dis¬ 
honor. Can you imagine the look on 
a bank managers face a few years 
back if you said you wanted to bor¬ 
row money for a red convertible? If 
you even drove a red convertible 
he woidd instruct his daughter to 
have nothing to do with you. The 
only respectable citizen who could 
drive a red car in our town was the 
fire chief. 

Another type of loan is a “Boots 
and Saddle” loan. This isn’t so you 


can buy a saddle or boots, it’s for a 
pony so you can fritter your time 
away in the saddle when you should 
be out looking for a job. The next 
step will probably be a “Pole Sit¬ 
ter’s” loan, or a “One Way Ticket 
to China” loan for people who want 
to defect to the other side. 

What scares me is that it means 
the banks don’t care any more. 
Without that stern paternal eye to 
scan our financial affairs adult delin¬ 
quency is bound to rise. 

Sincerely, 

Pete Williams. 


Greenwoods found their solution in 
a 4-year transitional father and son 
agreement. Now, son Harry is on 
his own and specializing in a corn 
and laying-hen operation. The Neills, 
on the other hand, established a 
limited company, “A. D. Neill and 
Sons Ltd.,” 5 years ago. The sons 
can plan their own lives with the 
assurance of an agreed weekly wage. 
Their enthusiasm for the family busi¬ 
ness is rewarded with an annual 
$2,000 transfer of stock to each son. 

Dr. Patterson emphasizes the need 
for a good set of books; as the size 
of the business increases, so will the 
necessity for precise records. The 
poultry enterprise can look like an 
attractive one for further expansion 
—until it is charged with the home¬ 
grown grain which it relies upon. 

The ODA publication “Incorpora¬ 
tion of Family Farm Businesses in 
Ontario” has some sage advice for 
those planning for the next genera- 

i tiori: “There are undoubtedly in¬ 
stances where incorporation provides 
the best answer to these problems 
but there are also many others where 
it does not. Even where incorpora¬ 
tion is advisable, it will be necessary 
to examine each case on its own 
f merits and draw up a plan for in¬ 
corporation that best suits the 
1 specific requirements. Each case is 
likely to be different and no standard 
' plan for incorporation will be suit¬ 
able for all. 

“It is particularly necessary now 
for farmers to plan the future de¬ 
velopment of their businesses. A 
well-thought-out plan today, or the 
lack of it, will in no small way de- 
1 termine future success or failure.” V 


Hi Folks: 

When Samson began to juggle 
with the pillars of the temple the 
whole thing collapsed. That’s what 
can happen if we allow anybody to 
* juggle with one of the pillars of our 
society, namely our banks. 1 refer 
to our solid (and sometimes stolid) 
, financial institutions, not to the 
Banks you might associate with the 
Seamen’s Union. 

For years our banks have been 
, monuments to all that is Canadian. 
They have been both above re¬ 
proach and hard to approach. If you 
didn’t need money they would lend 
you all you could carry. If you 
needed money they generally threw 
you out. The idea — and a sound 
P one too—was that if you didn’t need 
money you must have lots of it, 
and if you have lots, you will be 
able to repay a loan. This ivorked 
especially well during the Depres¬ 
sion because the banks got richer 
and the people got poorer and 
poorer. 

Things are different now. A 
farmer friend was complaining the 
other day that his local bank man¬ 
ager was always after him to take 
out a loan. He grows seed grain on 
a pretty big scale, and has all the 
land and machinery he can handle. 
What would he want with a loan? 
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PREMIUM SEED? PREMIUM FERTILIZER? 


Which Means More for You? 

BOTH ! Sound management teamed with the best 
seed and a carefully planned fertilizer program gives 
you the best combination to maximize your profits. 

Today’s new seed varieties were developed to give 
you the best performance under the most favorable 
growing conditions. When you soil test on a regular 
basis and use premium fertilizer like Northwest you 
help set the most favorable conditions. 

Your Northwest Brand Fertilizer Dealer is 
equipped to help you with your profit planning. Let 
him help you get the best total performance from 
your seed, soil, crop plans and fertilizer. Why not 
see your local Northwest Dealer today? 

Northwest Fertilizer is distributed by: 

The Alberta Pacific Grain Company (1943) 

Federal Grain Limited 
\ National Grain Company Limited 

^NORTHWESTJ Pioneer Grain Company Limited 

United Grain Growers Limited 


NORTHWEST BRAND FERTILIZERS 

"Setting the Pace for Growing Demand" 





More “Charolais Controversy” 

I wish to thank Peter Lewington 
for his descriptive article, “The 
Charolais Controversy,” in the No¬ 
vember issue. It is rewarding to see 
that our Government and the U.S. 
Government are now taking a real¬ 
istic approach to the possibility of 
livestock improvement, through the 
introduction of foreign animal semen. 
It should be pointed out that there 
are areas in Europe where there 
hasn’t been a foot-and-mouth out¬ 
break for many years. Because of 
our antiquated law covering impor¬ 
tation of live animals, we are unable 
to import from these areas. This law 
states that animals cannot be im¬ 
ported from a known foot-and-mouth 
country which does not have a 
slaughter control program, regard¬ 
less of quarantine or any other tests. 
Most European countries control 
this disease quite successfully 
through vaccination, as we do our 
brucellosis, as Mr. Lewington men¬ 
tioned. The ages for vaccination are 
much the same as ours for brucel¬ 
losis, making it very simple to ex¬ 
port unvaccinated animals, which 
could be quarantined and tested as 
long as felt necessary. 

I do have one complaint regarding 
this little story. This is the picture 


of the supposedly “French Charo¬ 
lais.” I have recently returned from 
France and I am enclosing a picture 
which I took of a French cow which 
depicts, I believe, more the type we 
are striving for. 

Rodney James, 

Secretary-T reasurer, 

Canadian Charolais Assoc’n, 
Lacombe, Alta. 

Editor’s Note: The photograph 
reproduced here does indeed em¬ 
phasize some of the desired Charo¬ 
lais characteristics better than the 
print which we published earlier. 
However, it shows what is available 
to French breeders; the picture 
which we carried is indicative of the 
calibre of stock presently on the 
islands off the North American con¬ 
tinent. It is the latter groups which 
will probably influence our cattle— 
not the cattle at stud in France. Re¬ 


cently the United States Dept, of 
Agriculture announced “semen im¬ 
portation costs may range from $30,- 
000 to $60,000 or higher per semen 
test, and importation will be limited 
to 20 semen lots per year.” V 

More about FAME 

I read with interest your article 
in the January issue entitled 
“FAME Only in Name.” FAME has 
12,600 shareholders who are the 
cream of rural Ontario in that they 
are concerned about more than just 
what lies within their own line 
fences. 

In view of the fact that you draw 
much revenue from those who are 
“fanning the farmer,” it is not hard 
to understand why you wrote the 
article. 

FAME is down and has a chance 
of getting up, so you decide you 


will kick us, and tramp us in the 
dirty filth you delight in. 

FAME sent out an SOS call and 
you, with others of the news media 
and some other farm organizations, 
pull up alongside in answer to our 
call, and torpedo us. 

FAME has had a struggle from 
the start which proves the worth of , 
the enterprise. Now she is the vic¬ 
tim of “economic rape.” 

FAME may or may not go out of 
existence, but don’t you think for a 
minute that a cause as justifiable as 
“F armer-Owned Processing,” pro¬ 
moted for 4 years by hundreds of 
people who have more honor than 
you know anything about, will pass 
out of existence. This is the greatest 
self-help program ever undertaken 
by fanners in Canada and the seed 
that is sown will germinate and 
come to fruition some day. 

Because of your obvious concern 
for those who buy advertising space, 
rather than for those who are your 
readers, I hereby request that you 
discontinue our subscription and I j 
will do everything in my power to ] 
advise other FAME members to do ’ 
likewise. 

One of the FAME Fools, 
M.B., Stouffville, Ont. ! 

Editor’s Note: For more on this 
subject, we refer our readers to the 
views of the Co-operative Union of 
Canada, on page 65, and to our 
editorial page this month. V 


LIGHT UP YOUR FARM 

for Safety • Convenience • Prestige • Profit 



Who needs a SENTINEL? 

You —if you operate an efficient, 
up-to-date farm! A low rent 
SENTINEL takes care of outdoor 
lighting worries. No repairs, 
no investment, no unexpected 
expenses. The economical 
SENTINEL goes on at dusk .. • 
goes off at dawn ... automatically 

You don't even snap a switch! 


THE SENTINEL DUSK-TO-DAWN LIGHT 

• illuminates walkways, yard & storage areas 

• permits safe movement outside after dark 

• lights feed-lots to reduce bruising and 
increase weight gain 

• reduces accidents—discourages prowlers 


LOW RENTAL covers everything, 
installation, maintenance and the 
cost of electricity or you can 
PURCHASE a SENTINEL from 
your local Electrical Contractor. 



Sponsored by Electric Utilities as members of the CANADIAN ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION 
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A good agent checks his scales at least twice a 
month by comparing the same load on the front 
scale and in the hopper scale. In addition, all 
scales are checked once a year by the government 
and his Travelling Superintendent. 


A lot of paperwork and careful figuring is needed 
nowadays when agents make out your cash and 
storage tickets and fill in their daily reports. Some¬ 
times this means a good agent will have to work 
nights in order to catch up on his bookwork—and 
still provide fast, accurate service during the day. 


U.G.G. insists that agents have a complete file of 
recommended chemical, seed, feed and fertilizer 
recommendations so they can help farmers use the 
products they sell. Also, all agents have U.G.G.’s 
own “Grain Grower” binder; it’s full of practical 
farm facts about crops, fann engineering and beef 
and hog management. & 



Before a dockage test is taken, a good agent will 
make sure he has a sample that truly represents 
youi load. Accurate weighing is possible with this 
“four-in-one” scale. 


Grading borderline cases is difficult. But a good 
agent—who knows what he has in his bins and 
who really knows his grades—can do an accurate 
job. Early in-service training courses help agents 
judge difficult grades. 


The agent who handles a full line of seed, fer¬ 
tilizer, feed, weedkillers, etc., can be an asset to 
your farm business—especially if he can also sup¬ 
ply you with scientific recommendations that will 
do the best job for you. 


What really counts when you pick an Agent? 


You can get to know an agent by talking 
with him. But, when it comes right down to 
it, you can’t judge how good he is at his job 
until you see what happens when you haul a 
load of grain onto his platform. 

A good agent may not be much good at 
talking. But just watch him work! See if he 
looks after your interests! You get to know 
that a good agent’s judgment is absolutely 
fair and accurate. 

Here is what U.G.G. looks for when pro¬ 
moting a helper or hiring a new man to 
manage an elevator: 


1. He must be absolutely honest. 

2. He must be a hard worker. 

3. He must know his business thor¬ 
oughly . . . and be capable of keep¬ 
ing up-to-date on fertilizer, seed 
varieties and everything else for 
which recommendations change. 

(Of course he will be helped by 
U.G.G.’s special training program 
for agents). 

Likely you agree that these are the quali¬ 
ties that really count when you pick an agent 
to weigh and grade and buy your grain. 

* 
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The Farmers' Company 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS 
BOX 6600, WINNIPEG, MAN. 

Send me your GRAIN GROWER package, containing a sturdy 
binder, all the permanent pages from 1963 and 1964, plus a $1 sub¬ 
scription for 1965. (Regular price if bought separately: $4.50.) I 
enclose $4. 

NAME...______ 

ADDRESS _ 







Wheat Becomes "Weenuts" 


TAKE GOOD, CLEAN WHEAT, 
soak, deep fry, add salt and pre¬ 
servatives and you’ve got a new 
agricultural product—“Weenuts.” 

The formula, a year in the mak¬ 
ing, is the brain child of Herbert J. 
Thompson, one-time oil and grease 
salesman. He and nine other share¬ 
holders comprise Weenuts Limited, 
located at Weyburn, Sask. Four of 
the shareholders are local farmers. 


Mr. Thompson got the idea from 
his childhood experience on his 
father’s farm south of Weyburn, 
when he and his sisters ate the 
cooked wheat kernels after the fall 
stubble burning. 

In operation 5 months, Mr. 
Thompson expects big yields from 
the $8,000 investment. With the 
product perfected, the company is 
concentrating on sales. 


Increased volume will mean a 
fully mechanized plant and an en¬ 
larged labor force over the current 
two persons employed. 

The wheat is now picked, pack¬ 
aged and boxed by hand. Output is 
40 cases or 2,400 bags per day. 

The process is quite simple and 
takes 2 days. Grain is purchased 
from an elevator company, cleaned 
locally and binned at the plant. 
Batches are soaked for about 36 
hours. This doubles the size of the 
kernel. Three bushels are used per 
day with four soaking tanks in oper¬ 
ation. About a half bushel at a time 


is laid on a long table covered with 
cloth where the grain is hand picked 
and surplus moisture evaporated. 

Peanut oil, plus additives to pre¬ 
vent rancidity, are used in the cook¬ 
ing process which takes a minute 
at 375 to 400°F. The kernels again 
double in size. The enlarged 
cooked kernels are hand salted im¬ 
mediately and poured onto long 
tables to dry, sprayed again with 
a salt solution and bagged. 

As Mr. Thompson explains it, the 
final product resembles tiny nuts 
and hence the name “Weenuts.” 

The product comes in two flavors, 
garlic and plain, in a package de¬ 
signed by Mr. Thompson’s son, an 
art graduate. It is marketed under 
the “Mr. Wheat King” name and the 
slogan “Golden-toasted wheat — a 
nutritious treat to eat.” V 

New Farm 
Account Book 

INTERPROVINCIAL co-operation 
within the prairie region has gone 
beyond the strictly governmental 
level in the case of farm accounting. 

This winter, farmers in both 
Manitoba and Alberta will be spend¬ 
ing their evenings figuring out their 
inventories for insertion in identical 
farm account books. Both provinces 
have adopted the Prairie Provinces 
Farm Account Book as the one to be 
distributed. 

The book, a compromise between 
refined accounting methods and the 
old “scribbler” approach, was de¬ 
veloped over a 3-year period by a 
committee of Manitoba, Saskatche¬ 
wan and Alberta agricultural econo¬ 
mists. It is considered to include the 
best features of all account books 
circulated on the prairies by com¬ 
mercial firms, universities and de¬ 
partments of agriculture. 

The Prairie Provinces Farm Ac¬ 
count Book is unique in other ways, 
according to G. A. Kristjanson, chief 
provincial agricultural economist in 
Manitoba. It features a removable 
income breakdown sheet that is 
recognized by income tax authorities 
as a legal return form. It is also set 
up in such a manner that farmers 
can accurately analyze their busi¬ 
nesses, enterprise by enterprise, 
without becoming bogged down in 
intricate accounting details. 

Farmers themselves had a hand 
in improving the book. It was tested 
by a group of Manitoba farmers 
prior to its acceptance and was re¬ 
vised on tbe basis of fanners’ sug¬ 
gestions. The inclusion of the in¬ 
come tax sheet is one example of 
farmer influence. V 




One-stop banking 

In a few minutes they’ll be out again, with all their banking done. 

Right now they want to cash a cheque, get something out of their safety 
deposit box, have their savings account book made up. Next time ? 

He may be in about a loan; she to buy a money order for her aunt’s 
birthday. An able, obliging staff looks after them; and should they need 
help on some financial problem, the manager is there — a good man 
to talk things over with. Complete service. Trained people. Convenient, 
one-stop banking at your chartered bank. 

THE CHARTERED BANKS SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 

Through 5,650 brunches, all across Canada, the chartered banks bring 
full-range banking within the reach of everyone. 
















Homemakers’ Hints 

When hemming skirts and 
dresses, I use bobby pins instead 
of straight pins to hold the hem¬ 
line in place. The bobby pins 
hold the hemline firmly and 
leave no pin holes in the fabric. 
—Mrs. H. Bailey, La Porte, Sask. 

* * * 

I cut floor cleaning time in 
half by setting a portable fan 
on the floor and using it to speed 
up the drying of a washed floor. 
By the time I’ve taken care of the 
scrubbing equipment and water, 

* the floor is ready for waxing. 
This works to hasten the drying 
of liquid wax, too —Mrs. Alfred 
Toews, Portage la Prairie, Man. 

J ... 

I find bottle tongs very handy 

> when browning meat for stew. 
The tongs hold a large piece of 
stewing meat more securely than 
the big fork I used to use.—S. A. 
Tower, Westmorland Co., N.B. 

t * * * 

To prevent a child’s rocking 
chair from tipping over back¬ 
wards, attach small corks to the 
ends of the runners. 

Cover the top of the children’s 
play table with a sheet of black¬ 
board or a coat of blackboard 
j, paint. Tiny tots will enjoy draw¬ 
ing pictures on the table sur¬ 
face; when they’re finished the 
table can be “erased.” — Mrs. 
Anne Flamand, Regina, Sask. 

* * * 

^ So the children won’t turn 
down the page to mark their 
place in a book, I cut envelope 
comers for them to slip over the 
comer of the page they stop at. 
Pictures or sayings such as, “This 
’S where 1 fell asleep” decorate 
the markers. Our children trim 
r their own markers. They like the 
idea and it’s made them more 
F careful with books. — Mrs. D. 

' Lewis, Guelph, Ont. 

* * * 

I save empty thread spools and 

► slip them over the necks of 
clothes hangers to keep hangers 

V and clothing from jamming to¬ 
gether on the rod. — Mrs. D. E. \ 
r Brown, Stony Plain, Alta. 

* * * 

When I have my hair all set in 
^ rollers and then remember I have 
to put on a pullover sweater, I 
put on my plastic shower cap so 
. the sweater slips easily over hair 
and curlers. — Miss Patsy Hefjer- 
man, Georgeville, Antigonish Co., 
N.S. 

4 * * * 

, If you paint the last of the 
steps leading down to the base¬ 
ment white you will find it easier 
to see both in daytime and at 
night. — Mrs. B. J. Foley, Finch, 
Ont. 

* * * 

When I ran out of glue I dis¬ 
covered that a bit of egg white 
did the job of pasting a clipping 
in my scrap book. Just the bit 
that stays in the shell was enough 
for quite a large clipping.— Mrs. 
Kenneth Hodge, Eaton Corner, 
Que. 




Magic 

baking 

POWDER 


Preheat oven to 350°F (moderate). Grease 3, 9-inch layer cake pans; 
line bottoms with waxed paper; grease again. 

Combine the 1 cup milk and poppy seeds; set aside. Cream 
Blue Bonnet Margarine or butter. Gradually add the 1 Yi cups sugar, 
beating until fluffy. Add 2 egg yolks; beat until light. Sift flour with 
Magic Baking Powder and the 1 tsp. salt. Add alternately with 
milk-poppy seed mixture, beginning and ending with flour, blending 
after each addition. Beat 3 egg whites until stiff but not dry; fold in. 
Pour into prepared pans, spreading to even. Bake in 
preheated oven 25 to 30 minutes. Remove to cooling if" ' 

racks; let stand 10 minutes. Invert on racks; remove i3i:r~--Sir—^ 

paper when cool. 

Meanwhile, prepare filling. Scald the 2 cups 
milk in double boiler over boiling water. Beat one B-Cy-j _ /—inA 
egg yolk with one whole egg. Combine the Yi cup ■kjpttf jo] l(j 
sugar, cornstarch and }4 teaspoon salt. Blend into HUUMlg 
beaten egg. Stir a little scalded milk into egg mix- Ihn 
ture; stir into scalded milk. Cook over boiling water, llfAl AJ ! j(J 

stirring constantly, until smooth and thickened. 

Pour into bowl to cool. Stir in vanilla. Stir while 1 l/lftTra ft 
filling is cooling. Spread filling between layers and 
frost top with your favorite Lemon Butter Icing 
using about 3 cups icing sugar. Decorate with 
crushed walnuts. 

I made it myself- with MAGIC ! 


HEAVENLY 

'MAGIC CHARM CAKE 


1 cup milk 
Yi cup poppy seeds 
% cup soft Blue Bonnet 
Margarine or butter 

1 Ya cups granulated sugar 
4 eggs 

2 cups once-sifted 
all purpose flour 

OR 2Y cups once-sifted 
pastry flour 

3 teaspoons Magic Baking 
Powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 cups milk 

Yl cup granulated sugar 
6 tablespoons cornstarch 
YL teaspoon salt 
1 kf teaspoons vanilla 


Another fine product of 
STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 




Robin Hood’s new free recipe leaflet of casseroles with a festive hip-hooray 

That succulent-looking dish you see above is called an Ameri- casseroles are pictured below.) • Pick up your free recipe 
can Casserole. It’s just one of 7 happy-go-yummy recipes in leaflet at your favourite grocery or supermarket. Treat your 
Robin Hood’s new leaflet, “CASSEROLE!” (Two other sunny family tonight. And for guaranteed results, be sure to use 







